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the Phi Beta Kappa Association of Philadelphia. 
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Some Problems of Cost-Plus Contracts 


By DAVID B. JOHNSON 


Associate Professor of Economics 


The University of Wisconsin 


HERE time is short or costs are un- 

\\ known and unpredictable, it is im- 

practical for the government to follow 
its usual procedure of soliciting competitive 
bids. In these circumstances, cost-plus con- 
tracts have been used—most widely during 
wars but recently in nondefense as well as 
defense research and development programs. 
For example, it has been estimated that the 
Atomic Energy Commission spends more than 
80 per cent of its annual budget, currently 
nearly $3 billion, under cost-type contracts.' 
What are the effects on costs, incentives, al- 
location of labor and equipment, and work- 
manship under such conditions? Does the re- 
moval of traditional competitive conditions 
adversely affect the government interest in 
getting the most for its dollar? 

The general public probably sees the cost- 
type contract as wasteful, violating principles 
of competitive bidding. This attitude is often 
expressed by Congress. It is true that World 
War I contracts paying cost plus a percentage 
of the cost resulted in some scandalous waste. 
But cost-plus-percentage contracts have been 
prohibited since 1918, and there is no evi- 
dence of similarly extensive waste in cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracting. 

Yet the presumption remains that it must 
be uneconomical: price competition and the 
urge to maximize profit make for efficiency 
and economy; therefore, the absence of these 
incentives must result in inefficiency and 
waste. This in fact takes place in at least some 
instances, testimony of one businessman in- 
dicates: 


*Richard A. Tybout, Government Contracting in 
Atomic Energy (University of Michigan Press, 1956). p. 
52. 


> On the frontier of public administration, along 
with programing computers and staffing outer space, 
is the delegation of operations to private and semi- 
private organizations by contract. In many in- 
stances, tasks are delegated which are so experi- 
mental that no firm could submit a feasible bid and 
the government could not negotiate a reasonable 
fixed-fee contract. Cost-type contracts have been 
used widely in such situations since World War II, 
particularly in the atomic energy field. Here are set 
out many of the problems of cost-type contracting 
—some not easily anticipated by the novice—as well 
as some conclusions about its efficiency. 


“The general belief of our corporation has been 
that it is an insidious thing to get into the habit 
of operating under CPFF contracts. You can't 
help letting it be known that you have a CPFF 
contract, and the general tendency of manage- 
ment and I think of everyone else is to relax a 
little.”"? 


There is relatively little evidence on these 
questions, however. The best economic anal- 
ysis of military purchasing policy appears to 
be that of John Perry Miller, who concludes 
that “the merits of the argument that CPFF 
contracts are conducive to inefficiency are by 
no means established. In logic they seem per- 
suasive. But there are many who have de- 
fended the contrary thesis with considerable 
vigor. The available evidence on the matter 
is not conclusive.” 


Comparing Cost to Fixed Contracts 
In the most exhaustive survey available of 


* Quoted in John Perry Miller, Pricing of Military 
Procurements (Yale University Press, 1949) p. 275- 

*Ibid., p. 132. He suggests that a survey “of the dif- 
ferent techniques used by various bureaus and tech- 
nical services to encourage efficiency under these con- 
tracts” might suggest ways to improve the administra- 
tion of CPFF contracts as well as shedding light on “the 
relative merits of CPFF and other contractual forms, a 
controversy which has been waged to date largely in 
the realm of pure speculation.” 
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cost-plus-fixed-fee contracting as practiced by 
the Atomic Energy Commission (footnote 1), 
Tybout concluded that the CPFF contract is 
the best alternative under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the atomic energy program and 
“perhaps the only feasible answer to the twin 
constraints of (1) a need for government risk 
assumption and policy direction and (2) a 
need for participation by industrial organiza- 
tions from the private sector of the economy,” 
if one assumes, as he does, that these are 
genuine needs. Tybout buttresses his argu- 
ment with some figures on improvements in 
productivity at Hanford and Oak Ridge, but 
his case for cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts in 
atomic energy, though persuasive, is based 
only incidentally on quantitative comparisons 
of the results of such contracting arrange- 
ments with results under other conditions. 

Most helpful in publicly assessing experi- 
ence under cost-type contracts would be pro- 
ductivity studies, but security restrictions bar 
publication of such figures. Although not as 
meaningful, available labor cost figures are 
useful for analysis. And in many ways prob- 
lems of labor expenditures typify over-all 
problems of economical performance. But 
even with efficiency-relevant data, there is a 
question of how much control to assert over 
private contractors who are employed in order 
to use their management ability. While there 
is no percentage of cost fee to motivate waste, 
there also is no inherent motivation to econ- 
omize. Nor is it easy to check on the efficiency 
of operations. A cost contract is very likely to 
cover work for which there is little or no 
precedent, so cost comparisons are hard to 
make with other projects. Nor does it seem 
feasible for the government to closely oversee 
all contract activities. 

Actually the picture is not as dark as this. 
Most large cost contracts are let to firms with 
national reputations which they want to pro- 
tect. Further, the general performance will 
show up as the contract is fulfilled and can 
encourage or inhibit further negotiated gov- 
ernment contracts. Another protection is the 
businessman's proclivity to think and act in a 
manner which promotes efficiency and his in- 
terest in applying the same policies and pro- 


* Op. cit., p. 154. 


cedures which he uses in his other operations. 
In the area of labor rates, for example, many 
contractors feel that they must treat em- 
ployees in their private and government op- 
erations equally. 

Nevertheless, it is generally assumed that 
fixed-price contracts are more advantageous 
to the government than cost-type contracts; 
that open, competitive bidding brings the 
lowest price (except perhaps when prices are 
falling); and that even a negotiated fixed-price 
contract is advantageous if accurate cost esti- 
mates can be made because after a price has 
been set, the firm has an incentive to cut costs 
in order to increase its return. But in the 
case of expensive and novel items of equip- 
ment, the prospective seller, whether bidding 
or negotiating, must provide for contingen- 
cies. This is done in the original price as well 
as through escalation and redetermination 
clauses. If all contingencies are taken care of, 
the contract takes on the aspects of a cost-type 
contract plus a return for risk. 

Despite the many advantages of fixed-price 
contracts, including less administration costs 
by both government and contractor, cost-type 
contracts are considered to be a_ practical 
necessity in many circumstances.5 These in- 
clude very large construction jobs where com- 
petitive bids cannot be obtained because the 
risks are too great and because construction 
must begin before design is completed and 
jobs in which the government is unable to 
make an accurate estimate of cost. The chief 
advantages to the government of this kind of 
contract are in speed of production or con- 
struction and in being able to take advantage 
of advances in technology by making changes 
as work proceeds. . 

If fixed-price contracts are not appropriate, 
the government faces a problem of whether 
and how to control expenditures. In so doing 
it must consider not only the problem of econ- 
omy but of the effects the control will have on 
the general administration of the work. On 
the one hand, the government is buying man- 


*For an excellent discussion of government purchas- 
ing policy and reasons why fixed price contracts may 
not be feasible in many circumstances, see John Perry 
Miller, “Military Procurement Policies: World War Il 
and Today,” 42 American Economic Review 453-475, 
(May, 1952). 
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agement to perform a job and therefore 
ought not to duplicate that management func- 
tion. On the other hand, the government is 
responsible for the judicious expenditure of 
the taxpayer’s money and must assure itself 
that the contractor, who is spending someone 
else’s money, does not waste it. Where the 
contract work being performed is a relatively 
small part of the operations of the contractor 
and where the government can be assured 
that the contractor will not depart from prac- 
tices it has applied in its other operations, 
complete delegation might be desirable. But 
even in that situation it may be necessary for 
the government to review some actions taken 
by the contractor. 

.For instance, a contractor may decide to 
fund his pension plan for past service credits 
earned by employees before the pension plan 
was adopted. From the contractor's stand- 
point, the various operations of the company 
should be charged proportionate shares of 
such expense, including the government con- 
tract work. But the government attitude will 
be that funding past service credits, the ob- 
ligations for which were incurred before the 
contract was initiated, is not an expense prop- 
erly allocable to the contract. 


Controlling Labor Costs 

In some ways labor expense under a cost- 
type contract is the most difficult aspect of the 
over-all cost problem. In procurement the 
government is able to verify that the con- 
tractor is soliciting competitive bids or fol- 
lowing other procedures designed to obtain 
the lowest price for standard quality goods. 
The problem is different in the labor area. 
Here the government wants to avoid either 
substandard or wastefully high labor rates. It 
is a well-recognized principle of public policy 
that there should be no exploitation of labor 
in the interests of cutting costs in supplying 
goods and services to government. Therefore, 
all government contracts are subject to the 
standards required by protective labor laws. 
While minimum standards are mostly a func- 
tion of law, economy of operations and the 
application of meaningful standards for re- 
view of the level of labor expenditures remain 
as problems for the government administra- 


tive agency. 


COST-TYPE CONTRACTS 


Setting Wage Standards 

The area standard is most often used by the 
government in judging the suitability of wage 
rates. In applying such a criterion, ordinarily 
the recruiting area is surveyed and rates are 
obtained for key job classifications. The data 
are then reduced to be used for comparative 
purposes. But sometimes not enough people 
can be recruited locally, so rates must be set 
at the level prevailing where sufficient work- 
ers can be recruited. Then local employers, 
faced with the necessity of raising their own 
rates or losing employees, will object. Where 
projects are carried on in isolated areas, with 
no comparable industrial enterprise within 
hundreds of miles, the local area rate is mean- 
ingless, also. 

Another difficulty—sometimes insuperable— 
has to do with making qualitative compari- 
sons between the same job classifications in 
different plants. There are other intangibles 
that add to the difficulty of judging reasonable 
wage levels, for example fear of unknown 
radiation hazards in atomic energy. While the 
general AEC policy is to protect the worker 
against the risk of radiation rather than to 
pay more for hazardous conditions, the latter 
practice has never been completely elimi- 
nated. Another factor is regularity of employ- 
ment. Atomic energy work is not subject to 
seasonal or cyclical influences, but plant ob- 
solescence has eliminated jobs. Employment 
in one Oak Ridge plant, for example, dropped 
from a peak of 22,000 in 1945 to 3,000 in 1947 
as a result of abandonment of a process for 
separating the fissionable isotope of uranium. 


Union-Management Negotiations 

Among the greatest problems in reviewing 
the acceptability of the level of labor ex- 
penditures is what to do about the terms of 
negotiated settlements between contractors 
and their unions. If the government agency 
adopts a hands-off attitude in this area in 
order not to interfere with the freedom of 
collective bargaining, what is to prevent the 
employer from negotiating extravagant con- 
ditions in order to insure labor peace? If the 
government insists on approving the condi- 
tions negotiated before putting them into 
effect, is this not an interference with collec- 
tive bargaining and the exercise of manage- 
ment initiative which the cost contract antic- 
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ipates will be exercised by the contractor? 
This aspect of cost contract administration 
presents problems which continually plague 
government, employers, and labor. 

While contractors complain of limitations 
on their freedom of maneuver in negotiations 
imposed by the requirement of government 
approval, unions complain that the govern- 
ment is in league with the contractors against 
them and that in any case contractors under 
a cost contract have no economic compulsion 
to settle a labor dispute because they have 
nothing to lose. This is especially true when 
the contract contains a clause indemnifying 
the contractor against loss, as many do, in- 
cluding loss from strikes.® 

If the government procurement agency does 
not retain some kind of control over the re- 
sults of collective bargaining under a cost- 
type contract, the government agency may be 
derelict in its duty to protect the economy of 
government expenditures. But if it inter- 
venes, it runs the danger of interfering with 
the free collective bargaining contemplated by 
federal labor law, and risks the wrath of the 
labor movement. Recently, for example, the 
International Association of Machinists com- 
plained that Pentagon procurement directives 
gave “procurement officers at every establish- 
ment authority to decide what a company can 
provide its own employees in the way of 
health and welfare plans, vacations, rates of 
pay, smoking periods, overtime and other 
working rules that, under the law, are sup- 
posed to be set by collective bargaining.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission started out 
by intervening substantially in the fixing of 
wages and benefits. But as time passed and 
more and more of the employees of its con- 
tractors have organized themselves into un- 
ions, AEC intervention has lessened. Curret.t 
AEC policy states: 


Wages, Salaries and Employee Benefits—Wages, 
salaries, and employee benefits on cost-type con- 
tracts shall be administered in a manner designed 
to adapt normal industry practices and conditions 
to the contract work and to provide for appro- 
priate review by AEC. Area practices, valid pat- 
terns, and well-established commercial or aca- 
demic practices of the contractors, as appropriate, 


*Tybout, op. cit., pp. 72-74. 
"13 The Machinist 3 (October 16, 1958). 


form the criteria for the establishment and adjust- 
ment of compensation schedules. 

Subject to the above, the aspects of wages, hours 
and working conditions which are the substance 
of collective bargaining in normal organized indus- 
tries will be left to the orderly and peaceful proc- 
esses of negotiation and agreement between AEC 
contractor managements and employee representa- 
tives with maximum possible freedom from Gov- 
ernment interference.* 


This policy, in effect, provides for govern- 
ment approval of negotiated employment con- 
ditions in any case where the conditions ne- 
gotiated are in accordance with area practice, 
valid patterns, or well-established company 
(or university) practice. This means approval 
of any conditions which can be reasonably 
supported under these criteria. 

Left open by the policy is the government's 
role in case of a dispute between contractor 
and union. The AEC has always encouraged 
use of outside mediation agencies but also has 
a special panel for the settlement of critical 
conflicts. In such disputes, the Commission, in 
effect, delegates its approval authority to this 
panel.® 


Wage Levels Compared 

These then are the problems of setting 
ordinary wage scales. (Some extraordinary 
labor problems are described below.) What 
have been the practical results for the level 
of labor expenditures under cost-type con- 
tracts? Although productivity figures are not 
available, the Atomic Energy Commission 
does have statistics on the level of labor ex- 
penditures by its contractors. Most notable 
among these are the earnings of production 
and related workers which have been calcu- 
lated monthly since 1952 for a large sample of 
its cost-type contractors. These figures are 


*General Policy Statement of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission relative to Contractor Personnel 
Management and Labor Relations, August, 1958. 

*For a discussion of this aspect of administration of 
cost-type contracts, see Keith Mann, “The Emergency is 
Normal—Atomic Energy,” in Bernstein et al., ed., Emer- 
gency Disputes and National Policy, (Harper and 
Brothers, 1955) pp. 166-169; Oscar S. Smith, “Obliga- 
tions of Government as Owner, Financier and Con- 
sumer in Relation to Collective Bargaining,” 7 Labor 
Law Journal 684 (1956); for an earlier account of the 
creation of the panel device, see Donald B. Straus, The 
Development of a Policy for Industrial Peace in Atomic 
Energy (National Planning Association, Planning Pam- 
phlet No. 71, 1950). 


COST-TYPE CONTRACTS 


Table I 


Straight Time Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours of 
Atomic Energy Contractor Employees and Employees 
in Selected Industries 


Atomic Industrial Products of All 
Energy Inorganic Petroleum Manufac- 
Contractors Chemicals and Coal turing 


Straight Time Hourly Earnings 
2.02 


calculated in the same manner as those re- 
leased by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
hours and earnings reports for various indus- 
tries and are directly comparable. Table I 
compares straight time average hourly earn- 
ings and weekly hours (on an annual average 
basis) for production and related employees 
of atomic energy contractors with figures re- 
ported by BLS for a selection of other indus- 
tries which have comparable process and 
equipment.” 


“ Atomic energy figures in both tables are from the 
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While atomic energy contractor wage rates 
are rising significantly more steeply than “all 
manufacturing,” their rise is only very slightly 
greater than “industrial inorganic chemicals” 
and almost identical with “products of petro- 
leum and coal.” All three of these industries 
are expanding, and it is to be expected that 
their wage rates should rise faster than the 
average of “all manufacturing,” which indeed 
is declining in employment. The increasing 
rate of wages under the cost contracts in 
atomic energy compares very closely with in- 
creases taking place in these industries op- 
erated under normal enterprise conditions. 
Average weekly hours have been roughly 
equal. 

It would be interesting to compare the 
level of fringe benefits and the non-economic 
conditions negotiated in labor contracts in 
atomic energy with other industries. Unfor- 
tunately, although some of these data are 
available, they are too unwieldy to use with 
any precision. Turnover figures, however, may 
provide some indication of employee satisfac- 
tion and training expenditure needs. Table 
II compares turnover of AEC contractors with 
the same industry categories used in the 


Office ‘of Industria! Relations, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission; other figures are from the Monthly Labor 
Review. These figures have been converted from gross 
hourly earnings figures reported by BLS by using the 
conversion factors given in “Eliminating Premium 
Overtime from Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing,” 70 
Monthly Labor Review 537-540, (May, 1950). 


Table I 


Turnover of Atomic Energy 


Contractor Emp’ 


and 
Employees in Selected Industries Per 100 Total Employees 


1952 1953 


1954 1955 1956 


Accessions 
Atomic energy 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Chemicals and allied products 
All manufacturing 


Separations 
Total 
Atomic energy 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Chemicals and allied products 
All manufacturing 


Quits 
Atomic 
Products of petroleum and coal 


Chemicals and allied products 
All manufacturing 


|| 
4 
Year 
| 
1953 2.05 1.94 2.14 1.72 ; 
1954 2.16 2.04 2.20 1.77 
1955 2.24 2.13 2.28 1.82 
1956 2.36 2.24 2.47 1.91 
1957 2.48 2.35 2.59 2.01 
1958 2.60 2.48 2.69 2.09 
Weekly Hours 
; 1952 418 41.0 40.6 40.7 
1953 41.1 412 40.8 40.5 
1954 40.7 40.8 40.8 39.7 
1955 40.8 40.9 41.1 40.7 
1956 40.9 41.1 41.1 40.4 
1957 40.6 41.0 40.9 39.8 | 
1958 40.9 40.9 405 39.2 
28 26 2.1 19 19 15 16 
14 12 08 Ll 12 Ll 0.7 
24 2.7 17 18 17 1.7 13 
44 3.9 3.0 3.7 3.4 29 3.0 
2.0 2.0 13 13 13 14 12 
14 14 1 Ll 12 14 13 
26 26 1.9 17 1.7 19 18 
4.1 43 35 33 3.5 3.6 3.6 
14 12 08 08 0.9 08 0.7 
0.7 08 04 05 0.6 05 03 
16 7 09 1.0 1.0 09 05 
23 23 Ll 16 16 14 0.9 
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earnings comparisons. A slowdown in the 
growth of the atomic energy program is indi- 
cated by the decrease in the accession rate. 
The total of separations and quits of atomic 
energy contractor employees maintains a rea- 
sonable relationship to accessions when com- 
pared with the other industries. 


Special Labor and Wage Problems 


Even though average straight time earnings 
under AEC cost-type contracts are not out of 
line with earnings in other industries, total 
wage costs often raise special problems. Some 
of these are rather dramatic, as the case of 
the $756 per week plumber at the Nevada 
Proving Ground in late 1951. A lump-sum 
contractor charged that a cost contractor 
working at the same site was able to bid his 
employees away by having them work long 
hours at overtime rates. He claimed it was 
therefore impossible for him to perform his 
contract in the required time. This case came 
to public attention when a newspaper re- 
ported that a plumber on the AEC job had 
been paid “golden time” or double double 
time and had thereby earned $756 in one 
week. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
investigated promptly. While there was no 
“golden time,” it was true that the plumber 
had been paid for 112 hours of work in one 
week, including two 24-hour stints. These 
marathon hours resulted from the necessity 
of completing an installation in time for a 
series of weapons tests. AEC officials told the 
Joint Committee that they had realized at 
the outset that the tight schedule for construc- 
tion of the facility would require large 
amounts of premium overtime.!! Presumably 
this was also known by the lump-sum contrac- 
tor. However, the isolated location of the 
project made recruitment of labor difficult. 
The construction camp was sixty-five miles 
from Las Vegas, the control center twenty-five 
miles beyond the camp. Shift work was not 
feasible because of the difficulties in recruiting 
additional men and supervisors and because 
of limited housing space. In the absence of 


™ Wage Payments at Nevada Test Site, Hearing be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress 
of the United States, 82nd Cong. 2nd Sess., January go, 
1952, pp. 1-36. 


shift arrangements, the area plumbers agree- 
ment provided for double time for all work. 
before 8 a.m. and after 5 p.m. 

Completion date for the lump-sum contrac- 
tor’s part of the project was planned for Au- 
gust. In August, he was given a 35-day exten- 
sion. On September 23, the work was taken 
away for failure to perform and given to an- 
other contractor on a cost-plus basis. In his 
appeal to the Contract Review Board, the 
lump-sum contractor claimed he could not 
recruit and keep employees because of the 
extravagance of the cost contractors in the 
vicinity. In answer, AEC claimed that the 
contractor should have anticipated such difh- 
culties when he calculated his bid. The Con- 
tract Review Board later awarded damages to 
the lump-sum contractor. This case is an ex- 
treme example of the difficulty which may be 
encountered by a lump-sum contractor operat- 
ing in the vicinity of a cost-type job. Given 
the need for speed in construction of the 
facility it is not clear that AEC had any al- 
ternative but to do as it did. Such cases do 
not, however, allay public suspicions about 
extravagance in cost-type contracting. 


Support for Union Opposition 

Other labor relations questions have caused 
problems, also. In one case a union com- 
plained that the government was supporting 
a company’s efforts to destroy it. In essence, 
the complaint was that the contractor was tak- 
ing too many grievance cases to arbitration. 
The costs of arbitration proceedings were 
split evenly between the company and the un- 
ion. Since the company’s arbitration costs 
were paid by the government, the union was 
afraid that this practice would be continued 
until the union’s treasury was depleted. A 
similar issue has been raised repeatedly by the 
Metal Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, 
which has urged the AEC to underwrite un- 
ion costs as well as management's in negotia- 
tion, arbitration, and appearances before the 
Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations 
Panel in dispute cases.'? 


* Proceedings of the Forty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, December 2, 1957, page 24. Also, see 
Metal Trades Department Bulletin, January, 1958, 
page 2. 


How far should the government go in re- 
imbursing a contractor's labor relations costs? 
Obviously the costs of a labor relations de- 
partment are acceptable. It also seems clear 
that the government must reimburse the cost 
of vigorous but legal opposition to union or- 
ganization if this is the contractor's policy. 
But a contractor should not be allowed to di- 
rect its expenditure of government funds to 
wrecking unions. Who is capable of drawing 
the line between what is acceptable and what 
unacceptable? 

What should be done in a case like the fol- 
lowing? In its issue of February 8, 1952, the 
Hanford Works News, distributed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to all its employees at 
the government installation at Richland, 
Washington, reprinted from The Freeman 
Magazine an article by former Senator Joseph 
E. Ball against the union shop. It was pub- 
lished at the time of the Wage Stabilization 
Board dispute involving the steel companies 
wherein one of the issues was the union shop. 
At the end of the article was the following 
sentence added by the General Electric Com- 
pany: 

If you as an individual citizen should want to 
express yourself to your government about this, 
you can do so by sending a wire, letter or post- 
card to your Congressman in Washington, D. C., 
(1) telling him whether you think a government 
agency like the Wage Stabilization Board should 
or should not now force any individual citizen to 
join and pay tribute to any union unwillingly, 
and (2) asking him to report your views quickly 
to the Wage Stabilization Board. 


There was also an editorial elsewhere in the 
issue deploring possible recommendation of 
the union shop by WSB in the steel case and 
urging employees to write to senators or rep- 
resentatives about it. 

This incident caused the Hanford Atomic 
Metal Trades Council, representing the or- 
ganized GE employees at the Hanford Works, 
to complain that since AEC paid the cost of 
printing the newspaper it was improper for 
the government to pay the costs of printing 
material of this sort or for the contractor to 
ask its employees in the newspaper to take a 
stand against the union shop. In this instance 
AEC told GE to refrain from publishing any 
similar articles in the Hanford Works News 
in the future. But was that decision fair to 
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GE? AEC had contracted with GE to perform 
work it felt GE could best perform. In doing 
so it was buying GE management. It is well 
known that GE management opposes union 
security provisions. Should it be prevented 
from expressing views to its atomic energy 
employees which it expresses freely to em- 
ployees in its private operations? 


Profit-Sharing Without a Profit 

Profit sharing plans also are brain teasers. 
On the one hand, the government employs 
contractors for their management talent. It 
wants the contractor to bring his most capable 
employees to the job. In order to induce this 
result, the government states that employees 
should be treated no less favorably on its work 
than they would be in the commercial opera- 
tions of the company. The contractor agrees 
with this view and, if he has a profit-sharing 
plan, wants it applied to the AEC operation. 
But this is a nonprofit contract. The fixed fees 
ordinarily added to costs are nominal in re- 
lation either to the government investment or 
to the annual expenditure of government 
funds. In many cases the fee in AEC contracts 
has been $1.00, the contractor presumably 
gaining good public relations and knowhow. 
It is hardly practicable to ask the contractor 
to contribute a proportionate amount of a 
nominal fee to the profit sharing plan. Yet 
there is an inconsistency in paying the con- 
tractor an additional sum to be divided 
among his employees on the cost part of gov- 
ernment work when there iseno risk under the 
contract. 

The inconsistency is best illustrated by a 
not-so-hypothetical case: A contractor re- 
quested that a profit-sharing plan be extended 
to employees at work under his cost-type gov- 
ernment contract. He stated that during the 
past five years under the plan each employee 
in his commercial operations had received a 
profit sharing bonus of 5 per cent of his an- 
nual earnings. The dividend so divided had 
been derived from a fund obtained by taking 
10 per cent of net earnings before taxes. These 
earnings would otherwise be subject to taxa- 
tion at the corporate rate of 52 per cent. The 
profit sharing plan therefore cost the contrac- 
tor only 48 cents for each dollar distributed. 
The government was asked to contribute an 
amount equivalent to 5 per cent of earnings 
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for each employee on its work at a rate of 100 
cents to the doilar. This appears to be an in- 
consistency inherent in government cost-con- 
tract operations which is incapable of any 
equitable solution for the employers and the 
government. 


Pension Fund Shifts 

Contractor pension and retirement plans 
also present special problems sometimes. In 
several cases AEC has replaced one contractor 
at a government-owned plant with another. 
In such circumstances most employees stay at 
the installation and are employed by the new 
contractor. In the absence of some kind of 
prior arrangement, the portion of employee 
pension funds contributed by the first em- 
ployer (indirectly, by the government) re- 
verts to the pension fund, and the employee 
has to start all over again with the new em- 
ployer. The most notable case in the atomic 
energy program was at Hanford when du 
Pont was replaced by General Electric in 
1946. A large number of employees, who did 
not work for du Pont long enough to get their 
share out of the fund and who stayed on at 
the plant rather than moving to du Pont’s 
private operations, lost all their equity in the 
fund, and the du Pont pension fund gained a 
huge windfall. This was all perfectly legal 
and in accord with the terms of the pension 
plan. The same thing almost occurred when 
Sandia Corporation replaced the University 
of California on certain work in 1949, but the 
California state legislature passed a special 
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act returning the money which had been con- 
tributed to the state pension fund for the af- 
fected employees. 

Since that time AEC has not approved con- 
tractor pension and retirement plans at gov- 
ernment-owned, privately-operated installa- 
tions unless provision is made for protection 
of the employees’ pension equity contribution 
by the government in the event the project is 
terminated or the contractor changed. This 
provision may be for transfer of funds to the © 
new contractor’s plan or back to the govern- 
ment where the money can be used to pur- 
chase paid-up annuities if no more suitable 
arrangement can be arrived at. 


Conclusions 


Judging from the limited evidence avail- 
able from the atomic energy program, cost- 
type contracts do not result in extravagant 
costs. Wage rates are reasonable, given the 
high labor demand in the program and spe- 
cial conditions created by radiation hazards, 
the isolation of some of the communities, and 
the necessity of security clearances for work- 
ers. It is to be hoped, however, that when 
security restrictions can be relaxed, it will be 
possible to make comparisons of the produc- 
tivity of atomic energy workers and workers 
in other industries. 

Administratively, the cost-type contract will 
continue to pose a large number of complex 
problems in assuring equity for the contrac- 
tor, the labor force, and the government. 


Action—First or Second? 


The engineer or planner anxious to get on with a project—say, a new 
hospital, for which there may indeed be an urgent need—is going to have 


little sympathy with the interests . . 


. who will wish to study, before 


work starts, the whole range of human requirements to be satisfied by 


the building for many years to come. 


. . . Similarly, the Government. 


Department which has a lot of work on hand . . . has little time for 
the man who is not manifestly in step with the march towards the pro- 
duction of adequate decisions and completed cases. He may indeed be 
thought obstructionist if he goes so far as to suggest that fewer decisions 
of better quality might not only be more worth while but would mean 
less “casework” in the next turn of the administrative spiral. 


—F. T. Lockwood, “Attitudes in Administration,” 36 Public Administra- 


tion 214 (Autumn, 1958). 
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to attract and retain more of the out- 
standing college students for adminis- 
trative careers in the public service? 

One approach to these questions is to dis- 
cover what college students themselves think 
about public service careers and what aspects 
of government have appealed most to out- 
standing students who did enter. We can also 
try to find out the satisfactions and disillu- 
sionments of outstanding students who have 
entered government. Finally, we can consider 
the relative effectiveness of the methods now 
used to recruit college students. 

To obtain information on these matters, a 
questionnaire survey was made of three 
groups: (1) the current federal government in- 
terns; (2) graduates of the Fels Institute of 
Local and State Government, University of 
Pennsylvania, who are active in local and 
state administration or in closely related 
work; (3) political science professors who are 
closely associated with undergraduates. 

Of the 195 federal interns surveyed, 59 re- 
plied to the questionnaire. The average age 
of those replying is 28 years; average length of 
federal service is 2 years. They are in 13 prin- 
cipal departments and agencies. All are col- 
lege graduates. Their undergraduate majors 
are quite diverse, but the majority have de- 
grees either in business and economics or in 
government and history. Almost 50 per cent 
either have or are now working for a master’s 
degree, most of them in public administra- 
tion. 

One hundred of the 175 Fels Institute grad- 
uates active in local and state government re- 


H: can government improve its efforts 


Note: This paper was presented at the National 
Conference of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C., April 3, 1959. 
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> Emphasize the satisfactions of serving the pub- 
lic, convey the sense of accomplishment in public 
service employment and bring university professors 
into the recruitment process, young career adminis- 
trators and professors of political science advised 
government recruiters through recent surveys. Fed- 
eral interns and recent graduates of Fels Institute 
of Local and State Government told their reasons 
for choosing public service, compared their experi- 
ence with expectation, and criticized government 
recruitment. Professors viewed public service 
through their students’ eyes. The survey replies 
are analyzed here. 


plied to the questionnaire. The average age 
of the respondents is 311% years; 81 per cent 
are in local government and 13 per cent in 
state government; their average length of pub- 
lic service is 6 years. Three of five are in the 
northeastern part of the country, the rest are 
fairly well distributed throughout the rest of 
the country. Most of them hold responsible 
administrative positions as city managers and 
assistant city managers, heads and assistant 
heads of departments. Of the Fels group, 88 
per cent have a Master of Governmental Ad- 
ministration degree and the rest have com- 
pleted most of the degree requirements. Most 
of them received their undergraduate degrees 
in political science, business, or engineering. 
All Fels Scholars received full-tuition scholar- 
ships, and the majority received substantial 
fellowships in addition. 

Because of the rigorous selection process for 
both the federal interns and the Fels local- 
state group, it is believed that they represent 
outstanding college students who elect public 
service as a career. 

The third group surveyed was composed of 
147 political science professors; 60 at 57 in- 
stitutions returned completed questionnaires. 
The schools are well distributed geograph- 
ically and by size of enrollment. Many of the 
respondents stated that they had checked their 
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replies with their college placement officers. 
A number also noted specifically that their 
replies were personal judgments rather than 
factual statements. The study assumed that 
college professors usually are sensitive to the 
attitudes and career interests of students and 
that their judgments may provide valuable 
insights for improving public service recruit- 
ment. 


Career Attitudes of College Students 


The relative prestige of potential occupa- 
tions among college students probably in- 
fluences many students when considering the 
future. What are the predominant attitudes 
toward public service employment among 
college students? Over 60 per cent of the po- 
litical science professors felt that students 
generally appeared to be unfavorable, skepti- 
cal, apathetic, or vague in their attitudes to- 
ward the public service. Another 12 per cent 
indicated that students were only mildly in- 
terested in public employment, usually when 
better opportunities were unavailable. Only 
6 per cent of the professors felt that the stu- 
dent body in their schools was favorably dis- 
posed toward public service. Approximately 
8 per cent of the respondents remarked that 
though the prestige of public service had been 
relatively low compared to competing occu- 
pations, student interest had increased no- 
tably in the last few years. A number of the 


respondents noted that their judgments re- - 


flected primarily the apparent attitudes of po- 
litical science or social science majors, with 
whom they had the most contact. This condi- 
tion probably applies to most of the replies. 
Since political science majors would probably 
tend to find government work more interest- 
ing and attractive than other majors, these 
opinions suggest that students who elect pub- 
lic service careers while in school probably do 
so in the face of rather substantial unsympa- 
thetic or neutral attitudes in the student body. 

Janowitz, Wright, and Delany in their 
study of perspectives toward government in 
the Detroit areat and Philip Jacob in his 


* Morris Janowitz, Deil Wright, and William Delany, 
Public Administration and the Public—Perspectives 
toward Government in a Metropolitan Community, 
Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, 1958. Quoted passage 
is at p. 67. 
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study of changing values in college? tend to 
support this observation. Janowitz and his 
associates found that though the prestige of 
public employment had increased consider- 
ably in the general population since Leonard 
White's studies in 1929, its reputation was 
much lower among people with some college 
or completed college education than among 
those without such education. “These find- 
ings,” they said, “raise a strong presumption 
about the inability of higher education to 
foster a more balanced evaluation of the 
prestige of government employment.” Profes- 
sor Jacob also concluded that with the excep- 
tion of a few institutions there was very little 
interest in the public service among college 
students. However, Kelso and Ross concluded 
from their survey of the attitudes of social 
science majors toward the Federal Service En- 
trance Examination that for such majors gov- 
ernment work appeared to have as much pres- 
tige as nongoverrimental work. Almost 55 
per cent of their sample felt that government 
work was either as desirable as or more de- 
sirable than other employment.® 

The political science professors were also 
asked about the relative importance of vari- 
ous criteria which college juniors and seniors 
seemed to use in considering their future oc- 
cupations. Approximately 88 per cent of the 
professors checked advancement in status and 
responsibility as either very important or im- 
portant; 83 per cent so checked compensa- 
tion, and 76 per cent checked security. The 
Cornell Values Survey of college students in 
1952, as reported by Jacob, found that their 


‘most important qualifications for an ideal job 


were (1) the opportunity to use their special 
abilities and aptitudes, and (2) the chance to 
look forward to a stable, secure future.* 


Students Motivated toward Public Service 


The findings above refer to attitudes among 
college students generally. What are career 
attitudes and criteria among students who in- 
dicate a positive interest in public service? 
The Fels local-state group and the federal in- 
tern group were asked to identify the aspects 


*Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 

*H. E. Kelso and Russell M. Ross, “The Federal 
Service Entrance Examination: A Campus Critique,” 
19g Public Personnel Review 109 (April, 1958). 

* Jacob, op. cit., p. 17. 
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of public service that had attracted them most 
at the time they decided upon their careers. 
The five most attractive aspects mentioned 
by both groups were, in order: 


1. The challenge of government; the scope and 
diversity of its operations; the opportunity for 
significant, worth while results. 

2. The opportunity to serve the public. 

3- Good working conditions; security, adequate 
pay; equal employment opportunity. 

4. Opportunity for good jobs permitting pro- 
fessional growth and advancement. 

5. Desire to correct dishonest, inefficient gov- 
ernment. 


There was a high degree of idealism in the 
motivations of both groups, but especially 
among those in the local-state group. They 
wanted to “build a better community,” or 
“serve the public,” or “make government 
more efficient.” 

The two public service groups were asked 
to identify the influences that were important 
in their decision to seek governmental ca- 
reers. Of the local-state group, 54 per cent 
said the opportunity for graduate study. (All 
respondents in this group received graduate 
scholarships.) Advice of an undergraduate 
professor was important to 39 per cent, and 
self-evaluation of interests and capabilities 
influenced 31 per cent. Among the federal 
interns, 36 per cent said that disappointment 
with employment in other occupations was a 
major factor in their decision to enter public 
service, and about 1g per cent said that 
friends in the public service influenced them. 
Advice of an undergraduate professor, family 
in the public service, and graduate study op- 
portunity were also significant influences 
among the federal interns. 

The factors mentioned above are not mu- 
tually exclusive. Most of the respondents in 
both groups checked more than one item. In 
the local-state group, for example, though the 
majority checked opportunity for graduate 
study as a factor in their career decision, many 
of them also checked advice of an under- 
graduate professor, or school friends and as- 
sociates, or friends or family in the public 
service as important influences. The response 
indicates that the advice of undergraduate 
professors is an important influence for many 
students who decide upon public service ca- 
reers. Related to this point is the finding by 
Kelso and Ross that the faculty was by far 
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the best source of information about the 
FSEE for students. These findings definitely 
indicate that governmental agencies should 
adopt the policy of informing college profes- 
sors as fully as possible about their career and 
job opportunities. It may be noted that the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission has recently 
strengthened its recruitment program in this 
regard. 

A surprisingly high percentage of both 
groups who elected public service careers (45 
per cent) seriously considered such careers 
prior to college or in the first two years. These 
findings suggest that a special effort to inform 
high school teachers and counselors about 
public employment opportunities would be 
worth while. 

As to competition among levels of govern- 
ment for outstanding students, the political 
science professors see the federal level as 
much the most attractive to students who pre- 
fer public service careers. Ranked in attrac- 
tiveness by the professors, the choices were: 


Level of Choice 
Government ast and jrd qth 
Foreign Service 60 16 7 10 
Other Federal 23 57 12 5 
State 3 10 28 43 
Municipal 10 10 38 30 
Other etc. 8 8 15 12 


It is interesting to note that a number of the 
local-state group stated that the federal level, 
especially the foreign service, first attracted 
them to public service. These findings may re- 
flect the fact that undergraduate political sci- 
ence courses tend to emphasize the federal 
government and international affairs and that 
for many political science teachers these areas 
are a dominant interest. Nevertheless, they 
suggest that state and local governments have 
a much more difficult task in attracting out- 
standing college students than does the fed- 
era! government. 


Expectations and Satisfactions 


We should not only know the attitudes of 
students toward government prior to employ- 
ment but also try to discover the aspects of 
governmental work they found attractive and 
unattractive after they entered government. 
To obtain information on this aspect of re- 
cruitment, both the Fels local-state group and 
the federal intern group were asked to state 
the differences between their image of the 
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public service prior to employment and gov- 
ernment as they had actually found it, and 
the aspects of public service they now find 
most attractive and unattractive. 

Almost 36 per cent of the federal interns 
and 42 per cent of the local-state group either 
stated that there was no significant difference 
between their image of the public service 
prior to employment and government as they 
have actually found it, or they did not answer 
the question (probably indicating they had 
mo strong sense of a gulf between expectation 
and reality). Among others in the local-state 
group, the five most frequently mentioned 
differences were: 


1. Personality, human relations, adjustment to 
conflicting values more important than realized. 

2. Size and variety of programs and scope of 
responsibilities greater than expected. 

§- Quality of public employees better than ex- 


4. Lack of energy, initiative, and imagination, 
and the security-mindedness of public employees 
greater than realized (mentioned especially by 
people in large city and state governments). 

5. Political influence more prevalent 
realized. 


than 


For those federal interns who saw major 
differences between image and actuality, the 
differences were: 


1. Quality of public employees better than ex- 
pected. 

2. Size and variety of programs and scope of 
responsibilities greater than expected. 

3. Over-centralization, civil service rigidity, and 
red tape greater than realized. 

4. Work more routine and less demanding than 
expected. 


The two public service groups were next 
asked to specify the aspects of government 
work they now find most attractive: 


Local- Federal 
Attractive Aspects State Interns Total 
General challenge; scope and 
diversity 49% 12% 32% 
Sense of accomplishment 35 17 28 
Serving the public 24 19 22 
Self-development and ad- 
vancement 18 37 22 
Interesting people; congenial 
co-workers 25 10 19 
Personal recognition and pres- 
tige 25 3 17 
Pay; fringe benefits; working 
conditions 10 22 14 


Interesting work; intellectual 
cha 
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The response to this question supports the 
conclusion that in recruitment literature and 
in counseling students, special stress should 
be given the challenge and interest of gov- 
ernmental administration, the sense of sig- 
nificance and accomplishment possible in 
serving the public and in helping to build a 
better world, and the opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth and advancement. For the 
public administrator, the response suggests a 
special responsibility to see that these moti- 
vations can be fulfilled by outstanding college 
students who enter public service. 

What aspects of public service are now most 
unattractive to outstanding college students 
who have entered it? Among the local-state 
group, the three most unattractive aspects 
are: (1) political and other pressures delaying 
accomplishment (go per cent), (2) public in- 
difference and criticism (29 per cent), and (3) 
inadequate pay and fringe benefits (16 per 
cent). For the federal interns, the repelling 
aspects are: (1) narrow specialization, inflex- 
ible procedures, control emphasis, and rigid 
personnel rules (70 per cent); (2) emphasis on 
security and seniority among employees (24 
per cent); and (3) inadequate pay and fringe 
benefits (10 per cént).5 

Though it is evident from the replies that 
the morale of both groups is quite high, the 
degree of frustration and disillusionment be- 
cause of the political nature of government 
and the impersonal characteristics of large 
bureaucracy is rather surprising. One conclu- 
sion to be drawn perhaps is that in political 
science courses, especially at the undergradu- 
ate level, we should try to give students a 
more realistic knowledge and deeper apprecia- 
tion of government as it actually functions. 
As Dean Harlan Cleveland has often said, 
one of the major responsibilities of the politi- 
cal science teacher is to help his students “fall 
in love with complexity.” 


* The responses to the questions regarding attractive 
and unattractive aspects of public service were free- 
answer. The summaries given present the principal 
forms of expression used by the respondents. It is not 
possible to determine from the replies the extent to 
which the aspects listed represent discrete, basic val- 
ues. Probably for many of the respondents, several of 
the attractive and unattractive aspects they men- 
tioned were different manifestations of the same cen- 
tral value. The significance of the responses is the 
manner. in which college students who enter the pub- 
lic service articulate their satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions. 
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Evaluating Recruitment 


How does recruitment for the public serv- 
ice in colleges and universities compare with 
that for other occupations? The political sci- 
ence teachers indicated that in their judgment 
business and science-engineering were far su- 
perior to government in all elements of re- 
cruitment: attractive literature, counseling 
by agency representatives, provision of finan- 
cial aid for graduate study, and initial pay. 

What methods now used for recruiting stu- 
dents for public service are most effective? Ap- 
proximately 63 per cent of the political sci- 
ence teachers said that their counseling of 
students was the most effective method. Re- 
cruiting methods ranked by professors as best 
and second best are personal counseling by 
professors, personal visits and counseling by 
governmental recruiters, and discussion of 
public service careers in political science 
classes. (Considering the source, this might 
seem a biased judgment. However it is borne 
out to a large degree by the Kelso-Ross study 
and the young administrators’ estimate of in- 
fluences on them.) School career days or con- 
ferences and field trips to governmental agen- 
cies have had relatively less effect, probably 
because they are used less. 

Several of the political science professors 
and some of the federal interns were rather 
critical of governmental representatives who 
spoke to students about the FSEE and man- 
agement intern programs: “personality tends 
to dissuade rather than persuade students”; 
“poorly informed on details stucents most in- 
terested in”; “did not know enough about ca- 
reer opportunities available in specific agen- 
cies”; etc. It may be noted also that Kelso and 
Ross found that only 10 per cent of their sam- 
ple had had any contact with representatives 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission who 
had visited their schools. 

On the question of improving recruitment 
for public service careers, the political science 
teachers listed in order of probable effective- 
ness: (1) increase and improve campus visits 
and counseling by representatives of govern- 
mental agencies; (2) facilitate field trips to 
governmental agencies at least for the out- 
standing students; (3) stress in recruitment 
literature and counseling the dramatic and 
human aspects of government and the power 
and prestige of the top career jobs; (4) in- 


crease scholarship aid for study of public ad- 
ministration. 

For both the local-state and the federal in- 
tern groups, the four improvements most fre- 
quently suggested—this was a free answer 
question—were, in order: 


1. Build the prestige of the public service gen- 
erally and among college students in particular by 
publicizing outstanding accomplishment of public 
servants and by trying to overcome the public 
stereotype of the civil servant; a program of pub- 
licity along these lines should be developed 
through the cooperation of governmental agencies, 
colleges and universities, and professional associa- 
tions. 

2. Increase pay, especially for the higher level 
jobs; provide geographical pay differentials, raise 
per diem, and pay moving expenses (these were 
mentioned by federal interns); establish a system 
of transferable pensions (mentioned by many of 
the local-state group). 

3. Improve governmental efficiency; extend 
merit coverage; increase executive and supervi- 
sional competence; expedite examining and se- 
lection process, especially for management interns. 
(A significant number of the federal interns pro- 
posed that governmental recruiters be authorized 
to hire outstanding students on the spot or that 
students who did best on the exams be employed 
as soon as the results are known.) 

4. Let students rub shoulders with outstanding, 
program-oriented (rather than management-ori- 
ented) employees; make personal recruiting in 
high schools and colleges a regular duty of all 
principal field officers. 


The public service groups also were asked 
what they would stress most in advising young 
people about governmental careers. They said 
they would emphasize: (1) the satisfactions of 
serving the public and the sense of worth- 
while accomplishment; (2) the need for talent, 
the multiplicity of potential careers, and the 
opportunities for advancement; and (3) the 
challenge and excitement that government 
provides in terms of its scope, variety, and 
drama. These emphases correspond fairly 
closely to the aspects of the public service that 
appealed to them most when they made their 
own career decisions. 


General Conclusions 


This study indicates that improvements are 
needed in the informational services of gov- 
ernments to college teachers and students and 
to high school teachers and counselors. A 


‘ 
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number of the political science teachers ex- 
pressed the belief that the general lack of in- 
terest in public service among students stems 
not so much from a basic antipathy to gov- 
ernment as from lack of information or from 
preconceptions based upon inadequate infor- 
mation about governmental employment. 

General publications on governmental ca- 
reer opportunities, like the International City 
Managers’ Association’s City Management— 
A Growing Profession,® Jay B. Westcott’s Gov- 
ernment Careers’ and several pamphlets re- 
cently published by a number of governmental 
personnel agencies are useful in this regard 
and their availability should be more widely 
publicized. 

But perhaps more important than the need 
to improve the literature about governmental 
careers is the need to increase the opportuni- 
ties for outstanding students to obtain first- 
hand knowledge of government through per- 
sonal observation and involvement and 
through personal contact with outstanding 
public servants. Governmental agencies at all 
levels could devise programs for regular field 
trips by college students in their areas. The 
larger agencies might consider the feasibility 
of establishing summer internship programs 
for outstanding students between their junior 
and senior years, as has been done by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the National 
Park Service, and some other agencies. Prin- 
cipal administrators at the three levels of 
government might assume more responsibility 
for visiting schools in their areas and for 
maintaining contact with teachers in these 
schools, especially those in political science 
and public administration. It may also be pos- 
sible in many cases for outstanding career ad- 
ministrators to participate more extensively 
in seminar and other course discussions. 

This study also indicates that recruitment 
literature and career counseling could be im- 
proved by giving greater stress to (1) the im- 
portance, scope, and variety of governmental 
programs, and the interesting nature of the 
work, (2) career opportunities rather than spe- 


*Report of the Committee on Professional Training 
of the International City Managers’ Association, Chi- 
Cago, 1957. 

. use University Press, 1957. 


cific job opportunities, and (3) the satisfac- 
tions to be derived from serving the public 
and from helping to build a better com- 
munity. 

Finally, in view of the importance of this 
problem to government and the probability 
that government will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to compete for outstanding college siu- 
dents, more comprehensive research on the 
attitudes and motivations of students is called 
for. This study has serious limitations. The re- 
plies to the questionnaires by the two public 
service groups may have involved some degree 
of rationalization. It is the writer’s impression 
that the responses imply a more directed and 
definite pattern of thinking about their fu- 
ture occupations among college students than 
was actually the case. Most students in the 
writer’s experience a.e much less analytical 
and definite in their career thinking than this 
study would suggest. (However, a sample 
check of the responses of the local-state group 
against their statements of career interests on 
their applications for graduate study indicate 
that their responses to this study are quite 
similar to the statements made at the time 
they decided to apply for graduate work in 
public administration.) 

The time and resources available for this 
study did not allow any sampling of college 
students who did not elect public service as a 
career. Nor did they permit any study of the 
attitudes of students in law, medicine, engi- 
neering, and other professions from which 
a great many governmental administrators 
come. 

We need a major continuing study of stu- 
dent attitudes toward their careers and to- 
ward the public service made at various stages 
in their progress through school and of atti-’ 
tudes of those who enter public service 
throughout their careers. We should particu- 
larly look at attitudes toward government of 
college students who did not choose public 
service careers but who entered professions 
which produce large numbers of governmen- 
tal program administrators, such as engineers, 
lawyers, and doctors. Such studies might well 
be cooperative enterprises of governmental 
agencies, colleges and universities, and pro- 
fessional associations like the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration. 


Improving Managerial Use of Statistics 


By BERNARD KAHN 


ONSIDERABLE effort and costs are spent, 
both in industry and government, on 
comprehensive reporting systems whose 

primary objectives are to produce financial 
and operational data for management control 
and decision-making. The uses to which re- 
ported data ultimately are put represent man- 
agement’s return on its original reporting 
system investment. Too frequently, however, 
despite the extensive efforts exerted in devel- 
oping the mechanics of reporting systems, 
relatively little attention is given to whether 
managers at all levels are making maximum 
and proper use of reported statistical data. 
Yet this is the pay-off—or should be. 

One organization which effectively has 
bridged this gap is the Sixth U. S. Army—a 
major continental Army command responsi- 
ble for the operations, training, administra- 
tion, and services and supply for over seventy 
widely dispersed installations and facilities in 
the eight western states. This Army has estab- 
lished an in-service statistical analysis training 
program for military and civilian supervisors 
at all of its major installations. One of very 
few such courses for public executives, it has 
attracted numerous inquiries from civilian 
and military agencies throughout the world. 

The statistical training program was 
launched in March, 1957. Fifty-three classes 
have been held throughout the command; 869 
persons have completed training require- 
ments. It is estimated that another 800 will be 
trained in the coming year. 


Why the Course Was Needed 
For some years, Headquarters Sixth U. S. 
Army and major subordinate installations 
have had an extensive program review and 


Chief, Command Program Appraisal Division 
Office of Comptroller, Headquarters, Sixth U. S. Army 


> Statistics provide management with shorthand 
for efficient reporting and a short cut for fact-find- 
ing. Maintaining control of large, complex, decen- 
tralized programs demands such aids, and the au- 
thor gives examples of management weaknesses 
caused by poor grasp of statistics among business 
as well as government administrators. To over- 
come these weaknesses, it is unnecessary to make a 
statistician of every manager, he observes. A course, 
described here, has been successful in teaching ad- 
ministrators just enough statistics to improve their 
work, its content tailored to the needs of large or- 
ganizations in general and to specific practices of 
the individual agency. 
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analysis system which culminates in a com- 
prehensive quarterly briefing to the Army 
commander. The main objective of the sys- 
tem is to keep the commander and key staff 
officers currently informed of the status of 
major missions and activities, of pressing 
problems which must be resolved, and action 
that must be taken to accomplish objectives 
within prescribed time schedules. In this ap- 
praisal system, activity directors at both com- 
mand headquarters and installations are re- 
quired periodically to prepare and present 
written and oral progress reports built largely 
around statistical analyses of operating data. 
Both the reporting system and the special 
work of many of the staff require a_ basic 
knowledge of statistical techniques. 

As part of the continuing effort to improve 
this Army’s program review and analysis sys- 
tem, a study was undertaken to identify the 
principal shortcomings in staff understanding 
and use of basic statistical techniques. Exam- 
ples of improper statistical practices revealed 
by the study were: 


1. Requiring subordinate operating ele- 
ments to submit voluminous detailed reports 
containing much routine and static data 
rather than requiring information which had 
been filtered and summarized to a size and 
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form which quickly would apprise top execu- 
tives of the significant, the problems, and the 
“exceptions.” 

2. Performing 100 per cent inspections of 
operations or items instead of using less 
costly scientific sampling methods; or, con- 
versely, basing conclusions on nonscientific 
samples too small for reliability. 

3. Using averages, percentages, and rates 
not truly representative of the data from 
which they were derived. 

4- Poorly designing statistical charts and 
tables which failed to put across the intended 
message or gave erroneous impressions. 

5. Failing to use statistical devices such as 
correlation analysis for estimating purposes 
or index numbers for analyzing the extent of 
change in an operation from a past period to 
a current one. 

6. Failing to develop statistical bases for 
planning, production, and control purposes, 
such as planning factors, trends, performance 
standards, usage rates, and significant rela- 
tionships and patterns. 

7. Presenting statistical data without mean- 
ingful explanations of their significance and 
impact on program objectives. 


The reader will recognize these examples 
as common shortcomings in virtually all large 
organizations where personnel are not trained 
in statistical concepts and techniques. In the 
Sixth U. S. Army, many staff personnel al- 
ready were doing a competent job in their 
use of statistics. Also, some offices, because of 
their particular missions, were staffed with 
professiona! statisticians. But top management 
wanted to raise the quality of statistical prac- 
tices of all supervisory personnel throughout 
the command. 


Results Achieved through the Course 


There is no simple device—statistical or 
otherwise—for measuring and expressing the 
benefits derived from the Sixth U. S. Army's 
statistical training course. However, signifi- 
cant improvements have occurred within the 
past year in the progress reporting and sta- 
tistical analysis efforts of the command, some 
of which appear to be attributable to the 
course: 


1. Many of the improper statistical prac- 
tices mentioned above have been corrected. 


2. The quality of the periodic formal brief- 
ings to the commander and to installation 
commanders has improved considerably. To 
illustrate how successfully the “management 
by exception” reporting principle is em- 
ployed, the total time allotted for the oral 
presentations by the principal staff officers at 
the commanding general's quarterly briefing 
is only sixty minutes. In view of the magni- 
tude and complexity of the command's mis- 
sions and operations, one can well imagine 
the great amount of sorting, digesting, and 
selecting of reported data that occurs prior to 
a quarterly briefing. 

3. Hundreds of key officials and operating 
supervisors today are trained in techniques of 
program review and analysis. Prior to the 
training course, this technical knowledge was 
limited to relatively few—primarily those who 
were staff specialists in this management field. 
The increased awareness of the managerial 
dividends of efficient review and analysis has 
created a new staff attitude and receptiveness 
towards this management process. As a result, 
present efforts are concentrated on refining 
the analysis system rather than on selling op- 
erating officials on its merits—as, frankly, was 
necessary at one time. 

4. The reporting of masses of detailed data 
has been reduced sharply through elimination 
of unnecessary and “nice-to-know” informa- 
tion that took much time to prepare and re- 
view at all levels. 

5. Accuracy of reported data has improved 
greatly through vigorous report audit pro- 
grams of a continuing nature. As a result, 
management decisions are based on statistical 
information with greater confidence than was 
true in the past. 

6. Penetrating analyses of statistical data 
concerning command operations, in concise 
language, are being prepared on a much 
wider scale than before. They relate the status 
of programs to standards, objectives, and time 
schedules. Isolated for decision are problem 
areas requiring corrective action, proposed 
solutions to problems, resource use and avail- 
ability (of men, money, supplies, and facili- 
ties), and performance trends (rate and qual- 
ity of production). 


Among the most convincing indicators of 
the effectiveness of the course, so far as its 


i 


sponsors are concerned, are these: demand 
for this training continues, every class has 
been oversubscribed, and supervisors who 
have attended send their subordinates to sub- 
sequent classes. 


Scope of the Course 


The course is designed primarily for Army 
executive, staff, and supervisory personnel 
who, in the course of their particular jobs, 
deal with administrative and operational data 
concerning command activities. Beyond this, 
there are no other attendance prerequisites, 
such as education or military rank or civil 
service grade. 

Only statistical methods which are par- 
ticularly useful in managing Army activities 
are studied. Little attention is given to theo- 
retical or mathematical refinements which 
may be essential in developing a professional 
statistician but are unnecessary in training an 
executive or supervisor. 

Two main blocks of instruction are cov- 
ered by the course. The first block provides 
the student with a statistical “tool kit”—prin- 
ciples of basic statistical theory, methods of 
computing and interpreting data through the 
use of various statistical measures, and proper 
methods of presenting data in tabular and 
graphic form. The second block of instruction 
covers the over-all concept and specific phases 
of the Sixth U. S. Army’s “Command Man- 
agement System” (programing, budgeting, 
performance analysis, accounting), pointing 
up how the statistical tools taught earlier in 
the course are applied. 

The statistical portion of the course is pre- 
sented in a nontechnical fashion and requires 
no prior knowledge of mathematics or sta- 
tistics. 

The specific content and teaching arrange- 
ments of the course are outlined at the end of 
this article. 


Conduct of the Course 


In-station courses were chosen rather than 
regular courses in educational institutions for 
the following reasons (and experience has 
borne out the soundness of the decision): 
Many military installations are not located 
near educational institutions, many college 
courses in statistics are too broad in scope and 
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would not be tailored to the specific needs of 
Army personnel, and sufficient personnel qual- 
ified to teach the course are available at 
installations. 

Because of popular aversion to statistics, it 
was agreed that special methods of instruc- 
tion had to be used to stimulate interest. As 
a result, such techniques as humorous illus- 
trations relating to subjects of presentation 
are injected as frequently as possible. Nothing 
is taken for granted regarding the student's 
background in mathematics or analysis. In- 
structors steer clear of technical statistical 
terms such as “skewness,” “kurtosis,” “extrap- 
olation,” and the Greek symbols that pop 
up at every turn, unless essential to the dis- 
cussion at hand and then only when intro- 
duced with proper groundwork. 

Another essential ingredient of instruction, 
it was decided, would be the maximum use of 
practical exercises. These have proved to be 
the key to success since they serve as an effec- 
tive yardstick of how well subject matter is 
being presented by the instructor and grasped 
by the student. Also, since the exercises are 
completed in class, there is no outside work— 
a distinct advantage for busy staff people. 

Following establishment of the statistical 
training program at Headquarters Sixth U. S. 
Army and publication of a detailed manual 
of course instruction, steps were taken to ap- 
ply the program to major field installations. 
The headquarters course project coordinator 
visited each of ten major installations where 
he explained course objectives to top man- 
agement personnel and furnished technical 
guidance to those who would establish it. In 
addition, a meeting was held with key staff and 
supervisory personnel on reasons for conduct- 
ing the course, results achieved at Headquar- 
ters, and the benefits to be gained. 

At all installations visited, the proposed 
analysis training program was well accepted 
by the staff, and strong support by the com- 
mand and by installation personnel was as- 
sured. The fact that Headquarters furnished 
a package consisting of a detailed instruction 
manual, visual aids, and handout material 
proved of great importance in gaining accept- 
ance of the program. Today, all major Sixth 
U. S. Army installations are conducting 
classes on a regularly scheduled basis. 
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Statistical Training Results for Business 


Results of a similar course for business ex- 
ecutives' underline the potential of statistical 
training in management: 

1. An executive of one of the leading West 
Coast instrument manufacturers stated that 
class discussions on reporting controls inspired 
action on his part that led to a go per cent 
reduction in his firm's reporting workload. 

2. After class-study of statistical charts, an 
official of one of the nation’s major oil com- 
panies realized (and admitted) that for years 
he had been misinterpreting many company 
charts which portrayed production trends and 
operating activities. 

3. A key official of an insurance firm, when 
asked to visualize some possible applications 
of statistical concepts covered in class, said: 
“Work sampling methods can be used to 
distinct advantage over our present tradi- 
tional measurement methods. Additional 
analyses could be developed to detect un- 
favorable loss trends as soon as possible. 
Charts and statistical tables are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in our company’s 
operations, especially in the annual meeting 
with the stockholders and board of directors; 
my evaluation of the charts and tables pres- 
ently used is that most of them are too de- 
tailed to tell the story quickly and con- 
vincingly.” 


Many more illustrations of this nature 
could be cited. They all serve to make one 


point: Knowledge of statistics must not be | 


left solely to the professional statistician. The 
increased scope and complexity of business 
and government activities have brought many 
administrators face to face with the problem 
of how to cope with the flood of statistical 
data they receive. A giant step toward the so- 
lution of this problem is possible through the 
broadening of executive development pro- 
grams to include courses on managerial sta- 
tistics. Such an investment is trifling com- 
pared to the efforts and costs being consumed 
by established reporting systems and com- 
pared to the management benefits to be 
reaped through effective use of reported data 
by administrators. 


+A course, “Statistical Aids for the Manager,” taught 
by the author, for the University of California Ex- 
tension Division. 


Appendix 
COURSE OUTLINE-SIXTH U. S. ARMY 
STATISTICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
SESSION 1. Objectives and Scope 
The application and growing significance of sta- 
tistical analysis techniques in the military estab- 
lishment. Introduction to the nature, use and 
limitations of statistical data. Considerations in 
the collection and reporting of meaningful data to 
top management. Control of reporting workloads. 


SESSION 2: Percentages and Rates. Grganizing Data 
for Analysis 
Computation, use, and limitations of percentages. 
The formulation of rates and the selection of data 
for rate computations. Consolidation and group- 
ing of unorganized data in order to determine 
their significance. 


SESSION 3: Averages 


Characteristics, advantages, and limitations of the 
three most commonly used averages. 


SESSION 4: Measuring Variation of Data 


Methods of measuring to what extent values in a 
set of data vary from the average. Measures of 
variation and their use in developing program 
factors and standards and in establishing evalua- 
tion ranges for management control purposes. 


SESSION 5: Correlation Analysis. Time Series and 
Forecasting. Index Numbers 
Comparative analysis of data for estimating antici- 
pated workloads and requirements such as man- 
power and funds; trend analysis. 


SESSION 6: Sampling—A Short Cut to Fact-Finding 
Determining the characteristics of large amounts 
of data by studying only a portion of the items. 
Applications of sampling in Army operations. 
Work sampling. 

SESSION 7: Tabular Presentation of Data 
Effective methods of presenting statistical informa- 
tion. Types, construction, and uses of statistical 
tables. 


SESSIONS 8 and 9: Graphic Presentation of Data 
Presenting data through charts. Relative advan- 
tages and limitations of charts vs. tables. Nature 
and uses of principal chart types. Uses of the 
ratio chart and other special chart types in the 
analysis of personnel and operations. 

SESSION 10: Army Command Management Orienta- 

tion 
Objectives and benefits of the Army Command 
Management System (ACMS). 

SESSION 11: Performance Analysis 
Development of work measurement in industry 
and in the Army. Principal steps in developing a 
work measurement system. Development of per- 
formance standards. Uses of performance data. 

SESSION 12: The Army Programing System 
Program development, program execution, and 
program review and analysis. 


SESSION 13: Accounting Procedures and ACMS Re- 
porting Requirements 

Accounting procedures under ACMS. Costing of 

labor and supplies. Review and internal control 

of records and procedures. Reporting require- 

ments under ACMS. Cost and performance reports, 

financial statements, and review and analysis re- 


ports. 


SESSION 14: Budgeting under the Army Command 
Management System 
Techniques of budget development. Budget ad- 
ministration through cost control, fund control, 
and procurement schedules. 


SESSIONS 15 and 16: Review and Analysis under 
ACMS 


Review and analysis concepts and procedures at 
Headquarters Sixth U. S. Army and installations. 
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Practical applications of review and analysis tech- 
niques. Cases studies. 


The course is conducted by the lecture and 
discussion method and consists of sixteen ses- 
sions of two hours each. Classes are held daily 
over a three-week period. Lectures are supple- 
mented by selected handouts of published ma- 
terial—topical outlines of lectures, extracts of 
technical articles by recognized authorities, 
and publications of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Department of the Army, and other agencies. 
In developing some of the lectures, the prin- 
cipal reference text used was Statistics for 
Management by B. J. Mandel. Extensive use 
is made of visual aids. 


Urban Redevelopment, 64 A.D. 


After the burning of Rome—some said by the Emperor Nero, Tacitus 


recorded: 


Of Rome meanwhile, so much as was left unoccupied by [Nero's] man- 
sion, was not built up, as it had been after its burning by the Gauls, 
without any regularity or in any fashion, but with rows of streets accord- 
ing to measurement, with broad thoroughfares, with a restriction on the 
height of houses, with open spaces, and the further addition of colon- 
nades, as a protection to the frontage of the blocks of tenements. These 
colonnades Nero promised to erect at his own expense, and to hand over 
the open spaces, when cleared of the debris to the ground landlords. He 
also offered rewards proportioned to each person’s position and property, 
and prescribed a period within which they were to obtain them on the 
completion of so many houses or blocks of building. He fixed on the 
marshes of Ostia for the reception of the rubbish, and arranged that the 
ships which had brought up corn by the Tiber, should sail down the 
river the cargoes of this rubbish. The buildings themselves, to a certain 
height, were to be solidly constructed, without wooden beams, of stone 
from Gabii or Alba, that material being impervious to fire. And to pro- 
vide that the water which individual license had illegally appropriated, 
might flow in greater abundance in several places for the public use, 
officers were appointed, and everyone was to have in the open court the 
means of stopping a fire. Every building, too, was to be enclosed by its 
own proper wall, not by one common to others. These changes which 
were liked for their utility, also added beauty to the new city. Some, how- 
ever, thought that its old arrangement had been more conducive to 
health, inasmuch as the narrow streets with the elevation of the roofs 
were not equally penetrated by the sun’s heat, while now the open space, 
unsheltered by any shade, was scorched by a fiercer glow. 


—The Complete Works of Tacitus (Modern Library edition) pp. 379-380, 


Reflections of a Professor 
Turned Bureaucrat 


By JOSEPH M. RAY 


President 
Amarillo College 


ANY of the concepts the teacher is 
M likely to use in portraying public ad- 
ministration to his students look dif- 
ferent when seen from the desk in the middle 
of a very large government organization. They 
are not false concepts, but they do lack a good 
deal of the truth which would help the stu- 
dent to identify his whereabouts when he sits 
at such a desk. I learned this after giving up 
teaching to head one of a hundred or so 
branches—Education and Libraries—in the 
Headquarters of the U. S. Air Force (usually 
called Air Staff by those working there). 

This branch is one of five or six in the Per- 
sonnel Services Division, which is one of a 
number of divisions under the Directorate of 
Military Personnel headed by the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, who is one of 
several subordinates of the Air Force Chief of 
Staff. 

The responsibilities of the branch were staff 
and policy supervision of three programs: ed- 
ucation services, which provided off-duty aca- 
demic education at all levels to military per- 
sonnel; dependents’ schools, which had charge 
of elementary and secondary schooling for Air 
Force children wherever their parents were 
stationed; and libraries at Air Force bases and 
stations. 

In particular, three major concepts of pub- 
lic administration assumed a different texture 
at the bureaucrat’s desk than at the classroom 
rostrum: delegation, coordination, and con- 


trol. 
Delegation 


A university dean wrote a letter to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel asking for 
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> The outline of public administration looks differ- 
ent when it is filled in with details from experience, 
writes a veteran of public administration teaching 
after several years as head of a small unit in one of 
the nation’s largest government agencies. In partic- 
ular, delegation, coordination, and control have dif- 
ferent emphases in the huge Air Force Department 
than they do in the textbook, he notes. Here are 
some examples. 


fuller support from an overseas commander 
in providing local transportation for the pro- 
fessors in his program. The professors were 
teaching for a semester in one place and then 
were rotated to another. Under such circum- 
stances they could not have private auto- 
mobiles. If staff car transportation were not 
available to them as to officers on the air 
base, the work of the educational program 
would suffer. The letter was passed down 
three echelons to the Education and Libraries 
Branch for action. The dean urged in his 
letter that Air Force headquarters issue to the 
overseas area commander specific direction to 
provide transportation for his professors. The 
decision so far as the branch was concerned 
was not difficult to make. In the Air Force, 
broad delegations of authority and responsi- 
bility were made to major air commanders, 
and specific directions to them were not con- 
sidered appropriate. A courteous letter to the 
dean to this effect was prepared and sent back 
up for the signature of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff. 

On another occasion, the librarian of one 
of the major commands within the United 
States visited the headquarters with a request. 
In the headquarters of the Air Force, off-duty 
education, dependents’ schools, and libraries 
had been organized in one branch. The li- 
brarian’s concern was with efforts in her com- 
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mand headquarters to combine the functions 
there as they were at headquarters. She did 
understand that headquarters delegates ques- 
tions of command organization entirely to the 
major commands; all she asked was a state- 
ment from Air Force headquarters to her com- 
mand saying that this organization was not 
necessarily recommended for major com- 
mands. This plea was denied on the ground 
that such a statement would in itself consti- 
tute an interference with command autonomy 
in organizational matters. 

In his classroom, the professor had conceived 
of the power to delegate as lodged in the per- 
son of an administrator who passed down a 
job to a subordinate with instructions that it 
be done. Much more realistic is the concep- 
tion of delegation as an institutional agree- 
ment which inhibits the higher echelon as 
much as it frees the lower. The Air Force chief 
of staff (and of course his deputies and their 
subordinates) had authority to direct major 
commanders along any given line. However, 
in routine administration, Air Staff offices op- 
erate within a substantial set of convictions— 
even taboos—concerning interference with ma- 
jor commands. The chief of staff seldom has 
felt it necessary to violate these rules on dele- 
gation. Thus, in an agency as large as the Air 
Force, delegation in effect becomes as binding 
upon the delegator as upon the units to which 
assignments are given. 

In both of these illustrations, consensus 
might have been achieved in the Air Staff and 
directions based on the consensus issued to 
the major commanders involved. This is done, 
however, only when experience throughout 
the Air Force indicates that a general solu- 
tion to a serious problem is indicated. 

In a simpler situation the superior official 
could consult frequently with the subordinate 
and refine the terms of the delegation to him. 
In big government, however, broad delega- 
tions are made and considerations of many 
sorts decree that the manner in which the job 
is done be left to the subordinate agency. This 
relationship even applies in the budgeting 
process. Budget limitations upon major com- 
mands cannot be coordinated with all the 
program branches in the Air Staff. The units 
in the Air Staff are always aware of the taboo 
involved: “We gave the commander a stated 
amount in his budget; it is up to him to get 
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the job done, and we in the Air Staff are not 
permitted to tell him how to do it.” 

The relations of headquarter staff to line 
agencies in the field also are affected by dif- 
ferences in rank, particularly visible in the 
military. The branch chief was often author- 
ized to sign correspondence going out to the 
major commands. Major commanders, how- 
ever, were four-star generals, and there was a 
strong taboo against direct instructions going 
to them from “low-ranking” officials in the 
Air Staff. Thus a directive which might prove 
difficult to carry out would have to be signed 
at a higher echelon, possibly even by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff. Even this official might 
occasionally feel some diffidence, since he is 
usually only a three-star general and might 
someday find himself serving under the major 
commander to whom he is giving direction. 
Even though each official signs “by Order of 
the Chief of Staff,” he is always conscious of 
his personal status and hesitates to presume 
upon the authority of the chief he serves. Of 
course, the great mass of directives going to 
the major commands are never seen by the 
commander himself; they are passed automat- 
ically to the major command staff agency af- 
fected, and they usually are implemented as a 
matter of course. Branch and section person- 
nel in the Air Staff, however, frequently ask 
one another the question, “Do you think you 
are big enough to tell General Soandso what 
to do?” and “Do you think the General will 
do this even when we direct it?” 

Ultimately, the authority and, indeed, the 
conscience of the Air Force chief of staff re- 
sides for all practical purposes in the special- 
ists on the floor of his staff structure. Branch 
and section personnel are often hesitant about 
“bothering the boss” with trivia, and thus 
many directives that possibly should go out 
die aborning by virtue of the breadth of the 
delegation to the major commander. The re- 
sult is that the impact of the Air Staff upon 
the major air commanders is sometimes less 
than it ought to be. The major commanders 
often emphasize various facets of their ac- 
tivities at the expense of others to which the 
Air Force is formally and irretrievably com- 
mitted. The specialists in the Air Staff, by 
virtue of the taboos of delegation, see what 
is happening but are powerless to correct it, 
and their superiors, who usually are busy put- 
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ting out administrative fires, do not know 
enough of the facts to initiate corrective ac- 
tion. 

One avenue open to the program specialist 
to circumvent the taboos against direction to 
major commands is informal contact with his 
counterparts in the field. Usually this can be 
done through visits and semi-personal corre- 
spondence. In doing this, one is aware of the 
difference between informal and command 
channels. A specialist from Air Force head- 
quarters on a visit to a major command has 
no direct authority over his counterpart at 
that level. But where there is no command ob- 
jection, specialists often carry on extensive 
correspondence. In one case in my experience, 
this type of correspondence with one of the 
. Major commands ceased abruptly. A letter to 
_the major command person concerned ex- 

pressed the hope that there was no objection 

to informal correspondence, suggested that 
one way to minimize distrust of it would be 
to show incoming correspondence to admin- 
istrative superiors for information and out- 
going letters for approval before dispatch, 
and pointed out that formal command chan- 
nels could hardly suffice to integrate a highly 
technical program operating Air Forcewide. 
A response from the major command stated 
that “technical channel” correspondence (as 
opposed to correspondence in command chan- 
nels) had been proscribed but the restriction 
was being relaxed in this case. In the letters 
involved in this exchange, personal greetings 
were extended to the administrators con- 
cerned, and a cordial rapport was achieved. 
The headquarters specialist could in this 


fashion at least acquaint his major command - 


counterpart with their program’s goals and 
the directions of its growth, but he clearly 
could not command. 


Coordination 


Coordination is generally conceived as a 
meshing of action, a system for working to- 
gether. As such, it is a positive thing. To the 
individual bureaucrat who has a specific goal 
in view, however, it is essentially negative. 
In action, the coordination process is mainly 
a systematic checking to discover any reasons 
why a proposed course should be modified or 
not taken at all. The administrator then must 
scan the departmental horizon for persons 
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and offices that might raise objection to the 
thing he wants to do; any one of them can 
defeat his purpose or modify it severely enough 
to render it useless. Most coordinating efforts 
are simple. Often all that is involved is a tele- 
phone call to an interested office to request 
concurrence. There are sometimes exasperat- 
ing delays, but the administrator comes to 
recognize the fine administrative art involved: 
maintaining cordial acquaintanceships in of- 
fices with which he has frequent contact, op- 
erating with as much candor as he can muster, 
striving to inspire the confidence of others in 
himself and his staff, rendering small services 
whenever he can, and steadfastly refraining 
from openly branding sheer obstinacy for 
what it is. These are the types of things that 
the professor seldom appreciated before he 
became a bureaucrat. 

Coordination is not one process but many. 
Formal coordination might involve submis- 
sion of a position paper from one level of an 
agency up to the top, then across to the head 
of a parallel agency, and back down to the 
level where it started. This is not as common, 
perhaps, as informal coordination via tele- 
phone or luncheon conversation or simul- 
taneous formal coordination through commit- 
tees. 

One type of coordination can be illustrated 
by describing a Department of Defense ad hoc 
committee on dependents’ schools. Frequently 
problems facing the several military depart- 
ments are highly similar at the outset and yet 
their administration becomes dissimilar as each 
unit carries out its mission. Such was the case 
with the elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams which the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
conduct for their personnel stationed over- 
seas. As each of the three departments devel- 
oped school systems overseas, it went its own 
way. By the time congressional committees 
began to ask questions, budgeting, account- 
ing, personnel, and other administrative as- 
pects of the programs varied greatly among 
the three departments. The desire in the big 
bureaucracy to conform to even the slightest 
suggestion from a congressional committee led 
to a movement within the Department of De- 
fense to make the dependents’ schools pro- 
grams as nearly uniform as possible in the 
three departments. Thus the Department of 
Defense Ad Hoc Committee for Standardiza- 
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tion of Administration and Budgeting Pro- 
cedures for Dependents’ Education Program 
Overseas was established. 

The question at hand was almost infinitely 
complex. Of course, the Department of De- 
fense could simply have directed uniform 
ways of doing things, but it could not possibly 
have known the disruption this would cause. 
Since finance and civilian personnel offices as 
well as those of dependents’ schools were in- 
volved, no office in the entire Department of 
Defense was competent to draft an original 
paper that could serve as a basis for the for- 
mal coordinating process. The only solution 
was a large ad hoc committee containing spe- 
cialists from the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in the fields of schools, civilian personnel, and 
finance. Such a committee, with knowledge- 
able representatives from all vitally affected 
staff areas in all three of the departments, 
could work toward Defense-wide consensus. 
It is significant that the Department of De- 
fense requested participating branch offices to 
nominate their best informed specialists, and 
they did. These persons, back at their desks, 
would not normally be authorized to speak 
for their respective branches or divisions. In 
this committee process, however, it was their 
consensus on which the Department of De- 
fense based its directive, in full confidence 
that the several services could abide by it. 

The professor rarely appreciated these in- 
volvements when he expounded upon the sub- 
ject of coordination, nor doubtless did he 
reflect that the sheer magnitude of the 
bureaucracy greatly augments the time and 
effort involved in achieving concerted effort. 


Control 

There are many aspects of control which 
impress the professor turned bureaucrat. For 
example, let us illustrate the span of control 
concept with the director of military person- 
nel in the Air Staff. This official, three or four 
echelons above the specialist at the base of 
the Air Staff structure, has a multitude of re- 
sponsibilities. Stated simply, his span of con- 
trol extends over five divisions; but each di- 
vision has an average of five branches and 
each branch an average of four sections. Al- 
though his span of control reduces his respon- 
sibilities to manageable proportions, he is 


regularly involved with details which, except 
for high policy involvements, would be han- 
dled at lower administrative levels. 

This problem is typical, for example. De- 
pendents of personnel residing on Air Force 
bases usually are far from civilian schools and 
must go to school by special bus. An Air Force 
base in Ohio requested authority to contract 
for dependents’ school bus transportation. 
Congressional interest in the propriety of such 
contracts had become quite substantial, and 
in consequence the Secretary of the Air Force 
had decreed that legal counsel in his office 
would pass upon all such decisions. The direc- 
tor of military personnel needed to know all 
of the fine points of a matter being considered 
so far above him in the hierarchy. At first, he, 
his deputy, and his executive officer were 
given a briefing by the dependents’ school 
specialists on all of the issues involved. He 
then signed the message requesting guidance 
from the Secretary's legal counsel. Thereafter 
he was kept informed of developments 
through executive officer channels. After the 
legal decision was rendered, a message to the 
appropriate air command, embodying com- 
pleted action from the Air Staff, was prepared 
and signed by the director. Thereafter he was 
free to give attention to pressing matters aris- 
ing from others of the hundred-odd offices for 
which he is responsible. Classroom discussion 
of the span of control concept hardly tells the 
whole story; only as a bureaucrat does the 
professor see that the grist for the upper ech- 
elon administrator's mill is many times the 
same as that of the specialist, with one added 
factor—political concern, so span of control, 
on paper, is in many instances more fiction 
that fact. 

Another facet of control is that exercised by 
the Congress. The annual Department of De- 
fense appropriation act prohibited the expend- 
iture of funds for the education of dependents 
unless the secretary of the appropriate mili- 
tary department should find that localities 
concerned were unable to provide adequate 
schooling. There was thus a contingency to be 
established before funds could be spent. The 
professor enjoyed going over the concept of 
contingent legislation with his class. It pro- 


’ vided one of the more abstruse and stimulat- 


ing items in his academic repertoire. He con- 
sidered it an ideally effective device for 


ai » = 


exercising legislative control over administra- 
tion. The bureaucrat gained a much different 
view of the arrangement. He saw the require- 
ment of going into communities all over the 
world, wherever his department's personnel 
dwelt (not just where they were assigned to 
work), to collect data upon which to base the 
finding. He and his opposite numbers in the 
field labored arduously to locate and investi- 
gate all localities where dependent children 
would need schooling. After months of prepa- 
ration and collation of data from the field, his 
recommendation wended its way through 
channels to the Secretary of the Department 
for the finding to be made. Then, after the 
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finding was formally made, he might discover 
that there were four locations in Spain, one in 
Israel, and two in Germany that would have 
to be covered by a supplemental finding. Later 
there would be others. The bureaucrat thus 
acquired an earthy view of the process of 
contingent legislation. He recognized that, 
although the department head gave little 
more than pro forma attention to the finding 
before he made it, definite and careful atten- 
tion was paid to the need for dependents’ 
education before it was provided; but he often 
wondered whether the purpose to be served 
was worth the cost in administrative time and 
effort. 


“He hasn't any mental traits.” 


Among evaluations of subordinate officers included in annual military 
efficiency ratings—on which careers hinge—were the following, compiled 


by Parade (September 28, 1958): 


His leadership is outstanding except for his lack of ability to get along 


with subordinates. 
He hasn’t any mental traits. 


Needs careful watching since he borders on the brilliant. 

A particularly fine appearance when astride of horse. 

Believes sincerely in the power of prayer and it is astonishing to note 
how many times his prayers are answered. 

Open to suggestions but never follows same. 

Never makes the same mistake twice but it seems to me he has made them 


all once. 


In any change in policy or procedure, he can be relied upon to produce 
the improbable hypothetical situation in which the new policy will 


not work. 


Is stable under pressure and is not influenced by superiors. 

Is keenly analytical and his highly developed mentality could best be 
utilized in the research and development field. He lacks common sense. 

Has developed into a good, round staff officer. 

Tends to over-estimate himself and under-estimate his problems, being 
surprised and confused by the resulting situations. 

This officer's physical condition is good (broken leg). 

An independent thinker with a mediocre mentality. 


Maintains good relations unilaterally. 


An exceptionally well qualified officer with a broad base. 

Tends to create the impression of unpositive personality through need- 
less and undiscerning gentility and softspokenness. 

Of average intelligence except for lack of judgment on one occasion in 


attempting to capture a rattlesnake, for which he was hospitalized. 


r 
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The Civil Service of the Ancient World 


By WILLIAM C. BEYER 


early beginnings of the civil service. 
The purpose of this paper is to make a 
modest contribution to our knowledge of the 
administration of ancient governments. 
The writer, it should be understood, is 
neither an archaeologist nor a historian, but 
merely a student of government who for many 
years has been especially interested in public 
personnel administration and has felt a grow- 
ing need to see the public personnel practices 
and problems of our time in a longer histori- 
cal perspective. As historians have given only 
slight attention to the administrative side of 
government, he has had to piece together the 
civil service picture of the ancient world from 
widely scattered fragments. Needless to say, 
he did not find all the pieces. 


| cae little has been written on the 


Ancient Egypt 


Egypt's records go back as far as the fourth 
millennium B.C.; its national life-span extends 
over more than thirty centuries, with a few 
intervals of foreign domination. For this pur- 
pose, we shall focus mainly on the period of 
the Old Empire, from 2900 to 2475 B.C. This 
not only is the earliest period for which we 
have any considerable amount of information, 
but also is one of the most splendid in Egyp- 
tian history. At this time Egypt’s government 
was at its dynamic best, at once bold in action 
and sophisticated in administration. 


Organization of the Government 

The Old Empire was esséntially a unitary 
state. It had local governments as well as a 
central government, but the local governments 
were little more than administrative districts 
of the central government. At the head of the 
central government was a king, or pharaoh, as 
he came to be known later. Theoretically he 
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> Students of public administration have looked 
mainly at immediate problems and current experi- 
ence, despite considerable attention given by his- 
torians to the administrative institutions of the 
past. By contrast, students and even practitioners 
of political institution building often looked down 
the whole length of recorded thought and experi- 
ence in making their analyses and considering their 
action. A sample of the rich vein of recorded ad- 
ministrative experience is noted here in a brief 
survey of public administration in ancient Egypt, 
Athens, and Rome. 


was a god as well as a political ruler, and all 
power, legislative, executive, and judicial, was 
vested in him. First in authority under the 
king was the vizier or prime minister. He not 
only presided over the entire administrative 
hierarchy but also was the chief justice of the 
country, with both original and appellate 
jurisdiction, had charge of the state’s central 
records office, and served as the king's chief 
architect. Under the general supervision of 
the vizier were a number of large administra- 
tive departments, among them the treasury, 
the granaries, agriculture, public works, the 
armory, and the army. In addition there were 
the temples of the state gods and the mortuary 
temples of the kings. 

Local government was carried on by the 
provinces, or “‘nomes,” as they were called by 
the Greeks. The governors of the nomes, 
known as “nomarchs,” were appointed by the 
king. They were also the rulers of any large 
towns in their districts. Each nome was to 
some degree a copy of the central government 
and had such counterparts of the latter as the 
treasury, the granaries, and the army. A nome 
had also its own assessors, tax collectors, and 
other administrative aides. These officials per- 
formed central as well as local functions. For 
trying local offenses, there were district courts, 
but as their decisions could be appealed to the 
high court presided over by the vizier, and 
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finally to the king, they were also a part of the 
national judicial system. 


Egypt's Bureaucracy 

The higher administrative group consisted 
in part of the members of the pharaoh’s own 
family, of whom there were a great many. In 
common with other rulers of the ancient 
world, the pharaoh possessed not only his 
chief consort but also an extensive harem, 
and his children numbered at times into 
the hundreds. Under the Old Empire they 
held such high posts as vizier, “treasurer 
of the god,” and high priest in the temple 
of Heliopolis, the sacred city. Another source 
of administrative officials was the feudal 
landowning group. The governorship of a 
nome was usually bestowed upon the greatest 
landowner in the jurisdiction, and he, in turn, 
secured high appointments for members of his 
family. 

Below this group of high officials there were 
the numerous intermediate functionaries and 
the still more numerous body of artisans and 
laborers. Of the former, the scribes formed a 
large contingent. As their occupation required 
them to have more than a minimum of educa- 
tion and training, they were usually of middle 
class origin. The artisans and laborers, espe- 
cially the latter, belonged to the lower strata 
of the population, many of them being slaves. 

How were the government workers trained 
for their tasks? This was done in several ways. 
The sons of the pharaoh were taught in the 
palace by private tutors, and under the Old 
and Middle Empires other boys also, presum- 
ably sons of noblemen, were admitted to this 
instruction. Thus there was developed a sort 
of royal school. Under the New Empire, boys 
intended for the profession of scribe were sent 
to schools conducted by the various govern- 
ment departments. In these schools the higher 
departmental officials were themselves the 
instructors, but the instructional program was 
not limited to acquainting the students with 
the practical work of the department, being 
designed to provide also for their education 
and intellectual development. There appear 
to have been special royal schools, known as 
“stables of education,” in which boys were 
given military training. These, too, provided 
more than technical education. Finally there 
were schools in the temples in which Egyptian 
children generally, especially boys, were 
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taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
ordinary Egyptian workman usually could at 
least read and write. 

How were the civil servants compensated? 
Ancient Egypt did not rely on part-time 
amateurs or unpaid volunteers. All members 
of the bureaucracy, other than slaves, appear 
to have been fulltime, paid employees. The 
payments, moreover, were in salaries, not fees. 
It may be assumed that the pay varied with 
the occupation and rank of the worker, for 
there is evidence of luxurious living among 
the higher officials. This affluence, to be sure, 
may be accounted for in part by gifts bestowed 
upon them by the king as visible tokens of 
recognition for meritorious services or as 
special favors. An official's salary might be 
supplemented also by permission to use prop- 
erty belonging to the crown, such as royal 
carriages, in much the same manner as some 
public officials in our own day are permitted 
to use state-owned automobiles and living 
quarters. 

What were the opportunities for promotion 
in the government services? One of the con- 
spicuous characteristics of the Egyptian bu- 
reaucracy was its clear delineation of the 
paths of promotion. Each department was or- 
ganized in a hierarchical manner and had its 
own promotion ladder. The scribes in the 
various departments, for example, had the 
prospect of at least two moves upward, first to 
superintendent of scribes, and then to chief 
scribe. As to the method of promotion, we 
know only that the favor of the superior offi- 
cer was of great importance. The legal power 
to promote as well as to appoint was in the 
vizier and, beyond him, in the pharoah him- 
self. 

Finally, how much security of tenure did 
public servants possess? There appears to 
have been a high degree of stability in the 
Egyptian bureaucracy. By custom if not by 
law many of the public posts went from 
father to son or to some other close relative. 
This was particularly true of the governor- 
ships of the nomes. Priestly offices, too, were 
to an extent hereditary, that is, entry into 
priestly ranks was hereditary, but not the 
hierarchical level. Generally speaking, the 
Egyptian official, regardless of his level or de- 
partmental location, had a strong desire to 
leave his office to his son, and often he .was 
able to do so. 


Appraisal and Comment 

Ancient Egypt early recognized the impor- 
tance of trained men for the tasks of govern- 
ment, and it designed a system of education 
to provide the training required in govern- 
ment service. Moreover, it so organized the 
various governmental departments that they 
offered clear lines of promotion to new en- 
trants and held out the possibility of attrac- 
tive careers. 

As to the efficiency of the bureaucracy, one 
cannot speak in unqualified terms. Certainly 
its emphasis on system and order, for which 
the Egyptian bureaucracy was noted, should 
have made for longrun efficiency. But system 
and order do not themselves produce effi- 
ciency; they merely channel human energy 
along rational lines. The ancient Egyptian, 
however, was not distinguished for his energy 
or punctuality. His was an easy-going way of 
life, and the Egyptian bureaucracy lumbered 
along in the same easy-going manner. Never- 
theless it appears to have finished what it 
started, including the largest buildings of all 
time, and this record speaks well for its effi- 
ciency. 

The Egyptian bureaucracy did not suffer 
from lack of prestige. A career in government 
was much sought after and was more highly 
regarded than a career in private enterprise. 
The Egyptian civil service was not only re- 
spected, it was feared; and well it might be. 
In modern democracies public officials are re- 
garded as servants of the people; in ancient 
Egypt, as in other ancient monarchies, they 
were the people’s masters. They freely em- 
ployed fear and even brutal treatment to gain 
compliance. From an American point of view 
the problem in ancient Egypt was not low 
prestige of the civil service but rather lack of 
freedom for the individual. 

In the end the Egyptian bureaucracy be- 
came more a burden than a help, but this did 
not occur until its control passed into non- 
Egyptian hands. When the Greek Ptolemies 
came into power, after the conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great, the Egyptian theory of the 
absolute authority of the pharaoh, which had 
been thought of as a personal relation be- 
tween the ruler and his subjects, was trans- 
lated into Greek terms as the absolute author- 
ity of the state, and the Ptolemies acted upon 
this version. The former personal relationship 
was transformed into what Margaret A. Mur- 
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ray calls the “soulless domination of state con- 
trol.” There followed a systematic extension 
of state regulation to all spheres of economic 
life, a great increase in the number of public 
officials, and heavy taxation. These in turn 
broke the spirit of the people and weakened 
the nation, making it an easy prey to Roman 
conquest. Thus the Egyptian bureaucracy, 
which for thousands of years, when it was used 
in moderation, had been a blessing to the 
country, when used in excess became a curse. 


Ancient Athens 


Ancient Athens, a small city-state, stands 
quite in contrast to the two large territorial 
states with which it is included in this survey. 
Moreover, fifth-century Athens, upon which 
we shall focus, was a democracy, whereas the 
Old Empire of ancient Egypt and the Late 
Empire of ancient Rome were despotisms. 
For these reasons alone, we may expect to find 
the Athenian civil service somewhat different 
from either of the others. 


Government by Amateur Boards 

We shall assume that the reader is familiar 
with the general organization of the govern- 
ment of fifth-century Athens—with its popular 
assembly, which included all the citizens of 
the state, with its council of five hundred, 
which served as sort of an executive commit- 
tee of the popular assembly, and with its sys- 
tem of popular jury courts; and we shall turn 
immediately to its administrative setup. This 
presents a striking contrast to that of ancient 
Egypt. Instead of hierarchical departments 
headed by single officials, we have a series of 
amateur boards. Most of these boards con- 
sisted of ten members, one from each of the 
ten tribes of which the citizenry was com- 
posed. For each of the less technical functions 
of the government there was a separate board. 
Among those concerned with civil adminis- 
tration werc the following: a police board, a 
board of public works, a board for the mar- 
ket, a board for the inspection of weights and 
measures, a board to enforce the laws relating 
to customs duties and trade, a board for the 
purchase of grain, a board for the purchase of 
cattle, a finance board, a board of treasurers 
for the goddess Athena, and a similar board 
for the other gods, a board to keep the regis- 
ters of all state revenues, a prison board, and 
a board for the public games. For a few highly 
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specialized functions there were single execu- 
tives, among them, the superintendent of fi- 
nances, the controller of administration, the 
superintendent of springs, and the chief 
architect. 

We have spoken of these administrative 
bodies as amateur boards. It is typical of 
boards to be amateur in character, but the 
Athenian method of constituting them was 
especially designed to make them so. For most 
of the boards, the members were chosen from 
the citizenry by lot. If a member did possess 
specific qualifications for the task, it would 
be by mere chance. In addition, the term of 
office was only one year and members were 
not permitted to serve longer on any single 
board. Theré was accordingly little oppor- 
tunity for a member to become expert through 
experience after his accession to office. Fur- 
thermore, these were unpaid positions except 
for free meals. The fact is that the Athenians 
were less interested in having their govern- 
ment efficient than in keeping it responsive 
to their wishes. For the latter purpose the ro- 
tating amateur was more acceptable than the 
permanent professional. 

Some of the higher officials, however, were 
chosen by popular election rather than by 
lot; among them, the board members who 
supervised the public works, the buyers of 
cattle for slaughter, and most if not all of the 
highly specialized single executives referred to 
above. Moreover, the limitation of term to 
one year appears to have been waived for 
some of the elective offices. The superintend- 
ent of finances, it is known, had a four-year 
term. While our information is fragmentary 
on the point, it appears that the subordinate 
state workers were appointed by the adminis- 
trative authorities under whom they served, 
that they received modest salaries as well as 
free meals, and that they were not changed 
annually. It is likely also that the state slaves, 
who served in government offices in some 
numbers, constituted a corps of permanent 
workers. The evidence at hand, however, is 
insufficient to support the view that the gov- 
ernment service of fifth-century Athens was 
composed to any considerable extent of ca- 
reer men enjoying security of tenure. 


Class Origins of the Civil Servants 
It appears that all classes of the population 
(except resident aliens) participated in the 
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work of the state in some capacity. Even in 
democratic Athens, however, the top admin- 
istrative posts were held largely by the upper 
classes. This was due principally to the fact 
that the less affluent citizens rarely came for- 
ward as candidates for the higher offices. The 
subordinate places in the state service which 
were not filled by slaves were occupied mostly 
by the lower classes of the citizenry. To what 
extent the state-owned slaves were employed 
in the civil service is not known, but they 
were utilized in a variety of routine capacities, 
as accountants, cashiers, bailiffs in the courts, 
prison attendants, executioners, criers, work- 
men in the mint, and even as police-soldiers 
in the city of Athens. 


Appraisal and Comment 

In keeping with the general spirit of Athe- 
nian democracy, it was designed to be highly 
responsive to the citizenry. The short terms 
and rotation in office for the higher officials 
were for this purpose. Efficiency was secondary 
to responsiveness. The Athenians paid little 
heed to competence in their selection of pub- 
lic officials and provided no special training 
for any branch of the government service ex- 
cept the military. Nor did they put a high 
value on experience, for by their system of 
rotation they constantly scrapped it in favor 
of responsiveness. Only in the subordinate 
positions was long service allowed. 

Through selection of officials by lot an ef- 
fort was made to keep factionalism out of ad- 
ministration and to preserve the neutrality of 
the government service. It is interesting to re- 
call that the primary purpose of the com- 
petitive examination when first introduced in 
the United States was precisely the same. 

It should be recognized that the Athenians 
had no great need for efficiency in govern- 
ment. They had no Nile to harness as did the 
Egyptians, no vast empire to administer as 
did the Romans, and no conquered home 
population to keep in subjection as did the 
Spartans. Theirs was, moreover, a distinctly 
private enterprise society, with government 
largely confined to a defensive and regulatory 
role. It provided only a minimum of police 
protection for the people, and it left educa- 
tion to private schools subject only to general 
state regulation. The construction of public 
buildings and other public works, which in 
ancient Egypt was performed directly by the 
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government, in ancient Athens was done un- 
der contract by private builders. Even the col- 
lection of taxes was farmed out to private con- 
tractors. It mattered little therefore whether 
the government service was highly efficient or 
only moderately so. 

Compared, for example, with the elaborate 
professional bureaucracy of ancient Egypt, the 
civil service of fifth-century Athens was in- 
deed an unimpressive and amateurish affair. 
It should not, however, be regarded as be- 
longing to a less advanced stage of human 
development, for it co-existed with Athens’ 
cultural and intellectual leadership of the 
ancient world. Rather it was a part of a dis- 
tinctly superior civilization cast into the dem- 
ocratic mold. There may even have been a 
causal connection between the unregimented 
life of Athenian democracy and the unprece- 
dented productivity of its artists, sculptors, 
architects, rhetoricians, poets, dramatists, and 
philosophers. 


Ancient Rome 
When Rome emerged from the prehistoric 


period, late in the sixth century B.C., it was _ 


a small city-state, comparable in size to an- 
cient Athens. By g00 A.D., when it reached 
the height of its territorial conquests, it had 
expanded into an immense empire exceeding 
in extent that of Alexander the Great. 

Along with this territorial expansion had 
come profound political changes. When Rome 
first appeared upon the stage of history, about 
500 B.C., it was a patriarchal monarchy; from 
500 to 27 B.C. it was an oligarchical republic; 
from 27 B.C. to 285 A.D., the period of the 
Early Empire, it was a limited monarchy; and 
from 285, A.D. to the end of the Western Em- 
pire in 476 A.D., the period of the Late Em- 
pire, it was an absolute monarchy. During the 
Late Empire, the imperial bureaucracy was 
in its most highly developed state, though the 
period ended with Rome’s fall. 


Administrative Structure of the Empire 

With the general organization of the Late 
Roman Empire, too, it will be assumed that 
the reader is familiar, and we shall proceed at 
once to sketch the administrative structure of 
the central government. This consisted of (1) 
the emperor's domestic household, which also 
played an important role in the affairs of the 
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state, (2) the imperial council, which delib- 
erated on general questions of administration 
and assisted the emperor in his judicial func- 
tions, (3) the executive departments, and (4) 
the judicial administration. 

Our concern is primarily with the executive 
departments, of which there were five, each 
headed by an appointee of the emperor and 
assisted by a numerous staff. In modern par- 
lance, we may speak of them as the depart- 
ments of administration, interior, finance, 
justice, and war. It is in these departments 
that we find the bulk of the imperial bu- 
reaucracy, though the high officials of the ad- 
ministrative districts and provinces of the 
empire were also appointees of the emperor 
and, therefore, together with their staffs, a 
part of the imperial bureaucracy. 


Internal Characteristics of the Bureaucracy 

Even in the days of the republic, the Ro- 
man civil service was structured along class 
lines, with most of the magistracies reserved 
for the patricians; but under the empire this 
stratification was carried further and made 
more pronounced. The imperial service was 
divided into three distinct divisions, each re- 
cruited from a particular class: (1) the upper 
division, comprising the top posts in the im- 
perial service, from the senatorial class; (2) 
the intermediate division, including the high 
offices next in rank, from the equestrian class; 
and (3) the lower division, embracing the nu- 
merous minor positions and employments, 
from the humbler citizens, the freedmen, and 
slaves. Under the Late Empire the senatorial 
and equestrian classes became more or less 
merged, but they continued in their virtual 
monopoly of the higher positions. Both classes 
were open only to full citizens whose prop- 
erty holdings reached a prescribed minimum. 

In ancient Rome, both under the republic 
and the empire, the state (id not concern it- 
self with primary and secondary education. 
In nonprofessional university education, it 
participated only to the extent of supporting 
a few chairs of philosophy or rhetoric in lead- 
ing cities, and the city of Rome had a univer- 
sity of sorts. There were, however, special 
schools attached to governmental offices in 
which new appointees received instruction in 
their own work. These were of two kinds: 
one, providing a general literary education 
for the upper grade office workers, and the 
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other, instruction in routine for the lower of- 
fice personnel. For the higher posts in the 
imperial service, a law education was required. 

Under the republic only the lower ranking 
government workers other than freedmen or 
slaves were paid for their services, the magis- 
trates being required to serve without pay 
other than expenses. Under the empire, how- 
ever, salaries were extended to all citizen of- 
ficeholders regardless of rank. The salaries, 
moreover, were graded, and officials of differ- 
ent rank were placed in different salary grades, 
much as is done under our modern classifica- 
tion and compensation plans. Officeholders 
also were exempted from certain taxes and 
received retirement allowances. 

Career opportunities and promotions under 
the Late Empire, being closely related to the 
standardization of positions and salaries, 
were handled in the same systematic manner. 
The imperial service offered three distinct 
careers, coinciding with the division of the 
service along class lines: the senatorial, the 
equestrian, and the lower. Each of these di- 
visions was subdivided into salary grades 
which formed rungs on a promotion ladder. 
Normally promotions were confined to divi- 
sions, but there was some movement from the 
lower to the higher divisions, just as there 
had been in recent years in the British civil 
service, which is organized somewhat along 
imperial Roman lines. The method of nor- 
mal promotion was by seniority, but there is 
reason to believe that departures therefrom 
were not infrequent. 

Members of the civil service were appointed 
by the emperor and served during his pleas- 
ure. The actual practice varied from one em- 
peror to another, but, as H. Mattingly has put 
it, “The better administrators seem to have 
made a point of allowing considerable terms 
of office.” Legally, too, all appointments made 
by an emperor terminated upon his death. 
His successor could, if he wished, replace all 
existing officeholders with appointees of his 
own. Here, again, the practice varied with the 
emperors. Some made wholesale removals 
upon their accession to office while others 
made scarcely any. Diocletian, for example, 
though he wrought a revolution in the char- 
acter of the imperial government, converting 
it from a limited into an absolute monarchy, 
made relatively few immediate changes in its 
personnel. Generally speaking, while the Ro- 


man civil servant did not have the protection 
of tenure laws, he probably had a high degree 
of actual security in practice. 


Appraisal and Comment 

The Roman civil service developed into a 
truly magnificent professional body for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the state. In its or- 
ganization, competence, and magnitude it 
partook of the grandeur of the empire itself, 
indeed formed a part of that grandeur. 

Like the ancient Egyptians, the Romans 
had a penchant for system and order, and 
this imparted to their civil service a degree of 
standardization in positions, titles, and sala- 
ries approaching that of a military organiza- 
tion. This standardization in turn not only 
made for orderly administration of personnel 
affairs but also enhanced the dignity and pres- 
tige of the service. 

For its prestige, however, the Roman civil 
service was indebted more importantly to 
other considerations. One was the manning 
of the higher administrative posts with mem- 
bers of the senatorial and equestrian classes, 
which was begun by Augustus and continued 
by the later emperors. The other was the fact 
that the Roman civil servant, like his Egyp- 
tian counterpart, was the representative of an 
autocratic power and, as such, was both re- 
spected and feared. 

Notwithstanding its own lapses from recti- 
tude, the imperial civil service proved a great 
improvement upon the corrupt and rapacious 
officialdom by which the Roman world was 
governed during the latter days of the repub- 
lic. This was true particularly in the adminis- 
tration of the provinces, more especially in 
the levying and collecting of provincial taxes, 
which formerly had been done on a contract 
basis. After the amount of taxes to be col- 
lected from a community had been deter- 
mined, the task of collecting it was turned 
over to a company of publicani who then pro- 
ceeded to extract from the taxpayers a much 
larger amount than the levy, retaining the 
difference as profit. This method resulted in 
great abuses in which provincial officials be- 
came involved. Under the empire the collec- 
tion of taxes was taken over by salaried pub- 
lic servants and the gouging of the taxpayers 
for personal gain was greatly mitigated, to the 
great joy of the provincials. 

_ In common with the Egyptian bureaucracy, 


— 
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the Roman civil service finally became oppres- 
sive and burdensome. It, too, engaged in ex- 
cessive regulation of the economic life of the 
people and subjected them to heavy taxation 
to support a growing army of imperial agents. 
Under this dual frustration the Roman cit- 
izenry suffered the same breakdown of spirit 
as did their Egyptian predecessors under the 
Ptolemics. Industry and agriculture lan- 
guished, population declined, even the army 
became so weakened that it could no longer 
hold back the barbarians who were pressing 
upon the nation’s borders. In a very real 
sense, the Roman civil service, which at the 
outset had been the empire's chief instrument 
for bringing peace and prosperity to the Ro- 
man world, in its latter stages became one of 
the principal causes of the empire’s fall. 


By Way of Conclusion 


The civil services of ancient Egypt and the 
Roman empire had many common elements; 
indeed Rome borrowed some from Egypt. 
The hierarchical form of organization, full- 
time professional staffs, social stratification of 
the service, clearly marked paths of promo- 
tion, relative security of tenure—these were 
characteristics of both services. Both, more- 
over, had the same tragic endings, in becom- 
ing oppressive and burdensome to the people. 
Sharply in contrast stands the civil service of 
fifth-century Athens. Scarcely any of the ele- 
ments common to the Egyptian and Roman 
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civil services are found in the Athenian. In- 
stead there are amateur boards, selection by 
lot, rotation in office, and an almost complete 
absence of professional staffs. As we have re- 
marked above, Athenians valued responsive- 
ness in government more highly than effi- 
ciency, and under their conditions had in 
truth no great need for governmental effi- 
ciency. On the other hand, the Athenian sys- 
tem would have been wholly inadequate for 
the needs of Egypt and Rome. 
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Bug Spraying Not Education—except for Administrators 


. . . It seems that planes should have been out spraying the mosquito 
haunts in late June. But the state decided last year to list its $135,000 
mosquito-control appropriation in the budget of the Department of Con- 
servation, instead of in the appropriation for the college’s Agriculture 
Experiment Station. In the changeover, the take-off of the spraying 


planes was delayed. . . . 


Under the new arrangement, the state’s purchasing procedure had to 
be used to hire the planes and procure the materials. The state's Division 
of Purchase Property tried to speed matters by waiving all the require- 
ments it could, but the spraying contract could not be signed before 


July 15.... 


The State Budget Director, who dislikes mosquitoes as much as any- 
one, said the spraying set-up might have been unchanged if the univer- 
sity officials had wanted the mosquito spraying listed under “education.” 
The appropriation, it was explained, had in the past made the univer- 
sity’s budget look fatter than it really was. 


—New York Times, July 30, 1959. 
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Tue Erricrent Executive, by Auren Uris. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 308. $4.95. 

MANAGERIAL PsycHoLocy, by Harold J. 
Leavitt. The University of Chicago Press, 
1958. Pp. 335. $5.00. 

COMMUNICATION IN MANAGEMENT, by Charles 
E. Redfield. The University of Chicago 
Press, end Edition, 1958. Pp. 314. $5.00. 


You AND MANAGEMENT, by Daniel R. Davies 
and Robert T. Livingston. Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. 272. $4.50. 


IMPROVING MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE, by 
Virgil K. Rowland. Harper and Brothers, 
1958. Pp. 167. $3.50. 


I’ The Efficient Executive, Uris makes this 
statement: 


The breath of change is blowing through executive 
offices. Depending on who is sitting at the desk, 
the breeze will chill or invigorate. Old methods 
are marching toward obsolescence at a faster pace 
than ever before. Even more unsettling, yesterday's 
standards no longer tell us what we want to know. 
. . » To the query “How do I adapt?”, the answer 
for the manager lies in two related ideas: 1. Re- 
examination of purpose [and] 2. Search for new 
methods. 


Each of the five publications reviewed in 
this article presents in its own way a re-exami- 
nation of purpose and a search for new 
methods for today’s and tomorrow's manager. 
To state that this re-examination and search 
are necessary is neither original nor very pro- 
found. Both the student and the practitioner 
have been aware for a long time of this ne- 
cessity. I would also hasten to say that these 
five books do not at al! portray the huge out- 
pouring of management guides published re- 
cently. Uris noted in comparing the manager 
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of the past with the present: “With bare 
hands and brain alone, he was supposed to 
subdue the problems that dogged his steps 
through the wilderness of executive routine. 
Increasingly, however, the executive is getting 
to be a_ tool-wielding professional.” Like 
today’s bewildered do-it-yourself craftsman, 
today’s manager is expected to carefully ap- 
praise as many as possible of the management 
tools which are being presented to him in 
large volume. 

Two comments should be made about these 
books before they are individually reviewed. 
With the exception of You and Management, 


_ they assume that the reader has a_ basic 


knowledge of management. Secondly, they are 
aimed at the industrial manager, with only 
occasional reference to public administration. 
Their applicability to public administration, 
however, is obvious, since the concepts and 
management practices of public and private 
operations have in recent years grown steadily 
closer together. 


Organization, Job, and Self 


The Efficient Executive is a somewhat light- 
hearted and yet sharply critical set of rules 
and tools that an executive should use to be- 
come both more efficient and effective. The 
introductory chapers, “Concepts of the Effi- 
cient Executive,” indicate that few of us need 
to have the importance of efficiency pointed 
out to us. Generally, our drive for efficiency 
is self-generated. But Uris states that the 
logical or common sense approach to efficiency 
frequently leads to a dead end. Achieving 
greater efficiency must be a unique undertak- 
ing for each of us. 

Uris breaks down our managerial activity 
into three areas: (1) organization-dictated, 
(2) job-dictated, and (3) self-dictated. “Your 
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Organization-Dictated Activities” describes 
those activities that stem from the needs of 
your organization. They include the tasks 
which are performed as a member of the 
management group. “Your Job-Dictated Ac- 
tivities” deals with the immediate responsi- 
bility for getting out the work of your own 
unit within the whole organization. 

Uris concludes this part of his book by dis- 
cussing two techniques frequently overlooked 
by authors in this field. The first is post-plan- 
ning as contrasted with pre-planning. He 
points out that pre-planning is only half the 
job of getting something done. Keeping the 
plan going and on track requires steps that 
are at least as important as those of the origi- 
nal planning session. Planned rehabilitation 
should also be practiced to pick up the pieces 


if a plan has failed. . 
The second technique is contained in his 
chapter on “The Art of Failsmanship”: . 


We tend to think of failure as the opposite of 
success. If we once agree that the ability to benefit 
from failure can lead to heightened effectiveness, 
then failure loses its horror. . . . We would not 
be true products of our culture if we did not 
experience failure without a feeling of depression 
or defeat, but it is precisely this emotional hang- 
over which prevents us from using mistakes as a 
learning experience. .. . It is logical that your 
view of success and failure should complement one 
another. Therefore, once you adopt a more reason- 
able attitude towards success, you will at the same 
time be able to review failure with more under- 
standing. 


“Your Self-Dictated Activities” covers those 
tasks that you “voluntarily undertake in order 
to satisfy your personal ambitions for in- 
creased status, higher earnings, ego satisfac- 
tion—in short for personal advancement.” 

The Efficient Executive concludes with a 
chapter on the difference between efficiency 
and effectiveness. “Efficiency implies action 
with a minimum of waste. . . . Effectiveness 
relates to results achieved.” A manager may 
be effective and not efficient or efficient and 
not effective. Uris concludes 


. . that your performance must aim to be both 
efficient and effective to be satisfactory to those 
of your colleagues who judge your merit. And also 
to that executive likely to be your severest critic— 
yourself, 
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Understanding Self, Another, Thousands 


In Managerial Psychology, Leavitt's pri- 
mary mission is to explain the reasons for 
human behavior. He has successfully achieved 
this goal without resort to technical language 
or extensive description of cases and situa- 
tions. Leavitt has logically divided his book 
into four secions. These sections deal with 
people one, two, a few, and many at a time. 

“People One at a Time” seeks to aid the 
manager not only in his evaluation of another 
but also of himself. In describing the indi- 
vidual, Leavitt first points out the similarity 
of all human beings—that all rational human 
behavior is caused, motivated, and goal di- 
rected and that these three factors are all in- 
terrelated in a circular pattern. He then de- 
scribes in several chapters how individuals 
differ and why. Physical versus psychological 
motives, degrees of dependence, and types of 
perception are thoroughly discussed. 

Discussing the ways in which the individual 
reacts to frustration and conflict, Leavitt ob- 
serves that “perhaps the most important key 
to whether we encounter frequent frustrations 
or not is our own individual standard of suc- 
cess. . . . Perhaps one can argue that a per- 
son who is in a position to set standards for 
other people has a responsibility to set those 
standards neither so low as to provide inade- 
quate opportunity for full expression, nor so 
high as to guarantee feelings of failure.” Self- 
set goals, he continues, create more efficient 
problem solvers and permit a wide choice of 
alternate solutions even though the one “best” 
solution may not be chosen. 

“People Two at a Time” is really an exten- 
sion of Part I, but now, instead of analyzing 
the individual, we deal with him in many 
diverse ways. We communicate, influence, di- 
rect, or entice. Leavitt explains how we try 
and why we sometimes fail. Even if you could 
isolate just one individual from his environ- 
ment, dealing with him is extremely complex 
because human beings “move, respond, re- 
taliate and change. So if we are to come up 
with any rules at all, they must be rules gov- 
erning the behavior of the [human] relation- 
ship, not just the behavior of one of the ele- 
ments.” But when we consider relationships, 
we must take into account the environment 
of the organization which in itself is complex 
and complicated, “so complicated that every- 
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one from the chairman of the board on down 
requires the help of other people for the 
satisfaction of his needs.” As soon as a man- 
ager realizes that the structure and people of 
his organization are constantly shifting, chang- 
ing, and resisting equilibrium, he should be 
in a better position to understand and con- 
structively adjust his operations. 

The current concept of communication 
comes in for sharp criticism by the author. 
He points out that the prime purpose of com- 
munication is to change the receiver of the 
communication, yet, he implies, most authori- 
ties are more concerned with the changer than 
they are with the changee. 

On the subject of authority and influence, 
Leavitt concludes that “authority as a restric- 
tive mechanism seems to be more useful in 
short-term, specific situations, where [the 
changee’s] retaliatory power is minimal, where 
the change sought is change in specific overt 
action, and where the restrictions are _per- 
ceived as depriving rather than frustrating.” 
Using the example of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the author illustrates why influence without 
authority presents the best approach to long- 
range permanent change: 


The basic assumption underlying the AA approach 
is that people must take most of the responsibility 
for changing themselves and changers, therefore, 
must be helpers rather than manipulators. A 
superior’s authority thus becomes a supply of 
means by which to help subordinates satisfy their 
needs through work rather than a supply of 
ammunition with which to threaten them. 


“People in Threes to Twenties” recognizes 
the growing importance of groups and com- 
mittees in organizations caused by the in- 
crease in size and specialization of today’s 
organizations. The anti-group versus group- 
thinkers controversy is resolved: it “is a ‘how’ 
not a ‘whether or not’ problem. The ‘how’ is- 
sue can be divided into two subproblems. The 
first is how to make groups work. The second 
is how to fit them into the hierarchical design 
of most organizations.” Again the problem of 
communications is analyzed, this time on the 
basis of the networks created by groups. For- 
mal groups are compared to informal and 
communications systems to which all partici- 
pants have equal access compared to central- 
ized systems. If speed, conformity, and con- 


trol are the prime purposes of a group, then 
its structure will operate best when it is for- 
mal and has centralized leadership. Informal 
groups with each member participating 
equally will generally operate more slowly 
but will normally have higher morale, will 
correct errors more surely, and will be more 
creative. 

“People in Hundreds and Thousands” is 
concerned with organizational structure. Leav- 
itt takes the rather practical position that, al- 
though there are disadvantages in today’s in- 
creasingly complex organizations, “perhaps 
none of the bad effects is so bad that it out- 
weighs the advantages of control and eco- 
nomic integration that the same characteris- 
tics also provide.” However, he assumes that 
some disadvantages can be overcome. 

Recognizing the difficulty of changing peo- 
ple, he analyzes the possibilities for changing 
organizations to fit people. One of these 
changes aims at solving problems of middle 
management which have grown rapidly in re- 
cent years. “A way to deal with those levels is 
to make them less important in numbers and 
in decision-making responsibility; to take 
planning away from them; to program them. 
Then their personality problems will be ir- 
relevant. The evolving technologies of infor- 
mation processing should lead that way. Ten 
years hence, the man in the middle of the pyr- 
amid may be as routinized as the industrial 
engineer has made the hourly worker today.” 
The effect of this trend on the individual will 
be very interesting to watch and may cause 
further social adjustments. 

Leavitt contends that our present theories 
of organization often are not practical or 
realistic but that no better theories are avail- 
able. (He does not mention the continual de- 
velopment of practical theory in the field of 
management and public administration— 
which is somewhat disconcerting to the 
reviewer. For example, the increasing inter- 
change between the theoretician and practi- 
tioner and the development of good profes- 
sional and practical management programs in 
our educational systems are not given due 
credit.) Still, he has high hopes for tomorrow 
because of recent developments in the fields of 
psychology, sociology, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and economics. 


Organizing and Directing Communications 


Communication in Managemen: dares to 
enter a field already cluttered with poor com- 
munication carcasses and actually gives a clear, 
fundamental picture of how to communicate 
on communications. 

Administrative communication must pos- 
sess five elements, Redfield asserts: “A Com- 
municator who Transmits Messages to a Com- 
municatee to influence the behavior of the 
communicatee as seen in his Response.” His 
emphasis is on influence and response. In ad- 
dition to these five elements, administrative 
communication must take into account the 
organizational structure, qualities of supervi- 
sion, working conditions, purpose of the or- 
ganization, and the ultimate goals of the 
administrative structure. Analyzing the rela- 
tionship between communication, morale, and 
efficiency, Redfield points out that we now 
know that it is more fruitful to think of im- 
proving communications by improving morale 
than of improving morale by improved com- 
munications. 

“Communication Downward and Outward” 
deals primarily with the problems of order 
giving and transmitting information from a 
superior to subordinates. Here, Redfield com- 
mits the error that Leavitt warns of—he con- 
centrates on fundamentals of downward trans- 
mittal with the apparent assumption that any 
failure is the fault of improper technique 
rather than poor analysis of the receiver of 
the messages. 

A good set of rules are provided on when 
to use oral or written media and a good case 
made for simultaneous oral and written com- 
munication. Oral communication is used 
when it is necessary to know immediately 
whether an order has been understood and 
when the instructions are temporary. Written 
instructions should always be used when im- 
portant and complicated orders are given 
which must be done in a precise and uniform 
way. Combining oral and written communica- 
tions is best when it is necessary to explain 
and train or when written follow-up of an 
oral instruction seems useful. 

In “Communications Upward and Inward,” 
Redfield notes that “administrative communi- 
cation is something more than transferring in- 
formation from source to destination; it is 
also a process of feeding information back to 
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the original source in a never ending cycle.” 
If this reverse flow of information were not 
available, control by the executive would be 
impossible. For the manager to determine the 
adequacy of his standards and provide the 
necessary program reappraisal, it is necessary 
for him to be constantly advised on the 
results of his communication downward. Par- 
ticularly with the growing need to decentral- 
ize today’s complex organizations, it is in- 
creasingly necessary to have constant feed- 
back to maintain managerial control. 

Since the most effective feedback lies in a 
reporting process, an entire chapter is de- 
voted to it. 


The executive has often been called a “generalist” 
to distinguish him from the specialist below. He is 
in fact a specialist also—a specialist in dealing with 
abstractions of all sorts rather than with the raw 
material of the organization’s work. It is in this 
role that he leans heavily on the reports which, 
when they get to him. are so largely abstractions. 
The success of the organization depends to a great 
extent on the ability of the executive to interpret 
these abstractions, to visualize the facts behind a 
bar on a graph or a line on a chart so that he 
can act. The underlying situation may involve 
questions of organizational structure, policy, or 
procedure that he alone, at the top of the hier- 
archy, can fully comprehend and do something 
about. 


“Horizonal Communications” concerns this 
still relatively uncharted and misunderstood 
branch of communication. Although we have 
always recognized that horizontal communica- 
tion existed and had an organizational func- 
tion, using and controlling it have presented 
rather unique problems. Redfield concerns 
himself with the two main formal activities 
of horizontal communication: (1) the clear- 
ance and review processes and (2) the use of 
conferences. 

The concluding chapter presents a thorough 
discussion of the place of the conference in 
today’s organization. In order to prevent a 
conference from becoming “a group of people 
who individually can do nothing but who 
meet collectively and agree that nothing can 
be done” the author discusses the proper role 
of a conference and the conference leader. “If 
understanding is the goal, the conference will 
be informational or instructional, with a rela- 
tively high percentage of leader participation. 
If acceptance is sought, the conference will be 
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developmental, problem-solving, or policy- 
making, with the leader stepping aside and 
the conferees becoming the chief contribu- 
tors.” The author completes his discussion on 
this subject by pointing out that opportunity 
for summary must be provided and actions to 
be taken (or not to be taken) clearly indicated, 
or the conference will lose all value. 


Analyzing and Assessing the Job and Man 


You and Management presents a rather per- 
sonal approach to self-appraisal and self-im- 
provement for the person who wants to be a 
manager and for the manager who would like 
to be a better one. The authors have done a 
capable job of describing the basic elements 
of a manager's job. They have provided a 
general guide for the prospective manager to 
measure his capabilities before entering the 
profession. Several chapters are devoted to the 
manager's relationship to groups, group struc- 
tures, and group processes. They conclude by 
discussing his environment and dynamics and 
manager development programs. 

This book was not included for the pur- 
pose of reviewing its basic contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of manage- 
ment. It deals with fundamentals and is ade- 
quate. My main interest in it are two rather 
unusual managerial tools. The first is the con- 
cept of the manager’s job and of the model 
manager as tri-dimensional and tri-relational. 
Although both the title and, unfortunately, 
the description of this concept are somewhat 
difficult to follow, in essence the authors have 
attempted to picture a three-way interrelation- 
ship of process, function, and time to describe 
the managerial job and behavior, capacity, 
and time to describe the manager as a person. 
This technique is used to graphically indicate 
that today’s manager must take time into ac- 
count when he applies decision-making (proc- 
ess) to a problem (function). The past, pres- 
ent, immediate future, and long-term future 
all must be taken into account for the proper 
decision to be made. When analyzing the 
manager as a person we must again use the 
concept of time in relating a manager's capac- 
ity and behavior, but now time is used as a 
factor to show that a manager’s physical, in- 
tellectual, emotional, and spiritual capacities 
will alter his behavior patterns as he matures 
and is trained. In the reviewer's opinion, this 


graphic approach to description and analysis 
is worth further consideration and develop- 
ment. 

The second tool is a chart entitled “your 
management-development profile” which lists 
a fairly complete set of descriptive statements 
about the man and his relationship to his job 
and to others, with a rating scale from “lack- 
ing” to “superior.” In the reviewer's opinion 
this chart could be effectively used by either 
the novice or gray-haired manager as an ex- 
cellent guide for self-evaluation and for chart- 
ing a plan for self-improvement. 


Improving Performance by Appraisals 


Improving Managerial Performance has a 
rather misleading title. The primary purpose 
of this book, and the reason for its inclusion 
in this review, is its description of a fairly new 
system for management appraisal of sub- 
ordinates and their subsequent development. 

After a rather brief description of the phi- 
losophy of management development, Row- 
land quickly analyzes and discards the more 
common forms of personnel rating systems 
and forms. He then describes a system of ap- 
praisal which he entitles The Group Sum- 
mary Appraisal. In this system, a rating com- 
mittee is used consisting of the employee's 
immediate supervisor, someone higher on the 
ladder, and, if possible, a person acquainted 
with his activities but not in the direct line 
of the employee’s operation. Through many 
pages of illustrative conversation, Rowland 
describes how the committee would analyze 
the employee’s present job performance, his 
capabilities for improvement, and his poten- 
tial for advancement. Some of the advantages 
of this system are that more than one point of 
view is available and that the positive ap- 
proach is built into the process. One member 
summarizes the committee’s conclusions. (An 
example is provided.) After the report is ap- 
proved by the members of the committee, top 
management reviews and comments on it. 
Following this review, the employee is brought 
in for an appraisal interview at which his 
immediate supervisor explains the conclu- 
sions in detail and gives the employee a 
chance to discuss ways in which he can im- 
prove and advance. Again, the author illus- 
trates with imaginary conversation. 

Another interesting chapter is “They Also 
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Ran,” which suggests ways of handling and 
even taking advantage of the fact that when- 
ever a promotion is made there usually will 
be employees who expected to but did not get 
it. 


An Over-all Look 


An underlying theme of these books is that 
the manager must continuously adjust his 
own carefully-analyzed personality to the 
equally carefully-analyzed problems which 
surround him in his work. If he uses all of 
the modern tools available to him, it is as- 
sumed that he is a true professional and will 
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N TIME of peace, as in time of war, a nation’s 

manpower resources, like its natural re- 
sources, are of crucial importance for collec- 
tive survival. Military theorists have long 
recognized manpower as a critical ingredient 
of a country's war potential. There has been 
less appreciation of human resources as a vital 
component of a nation’s peace potential, espe- 
cially in the United States where it could 
easily be assumed that the country’s man- 
power pool could not possibly run dry. If 
there is a single theme which pervades these 
three reports on American manpower prob- 
lems in World War II, it is the neglect of the 
nation’s human resources. The assumption of 
limitless manpower resources measurably 
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gain breadth and depth as a person, even 
though success cannot be guaranteed by these 
tools. The danger is that we might become 
overly self-conscious and technique-conscious 
and lose normal sensitivity to people and the 
social forces around us as well as normal pro- 
pensity for creative thinking about manage- 
ment. The authors of these books are well 
aware of this, even though their emphasis is 
on the techniques. Particularly since we are 
coming to see management as permeating our 
whole society, it is reassuring that the effec- 
tive literature—and these books are part of it 
—does stress the importance of the individual 
and his responsibility for creative thinking. 


affected military rejection and discharge poli- 
cies as well as performance. 

Performance is the pay-off for whatever 
measures of manpower conservation or wast- 
age are adopted—long-range and short-term, 
intentional and unanticipated. The records of 
soldiers are fertile sources for an investigation 
of effective and ineffective performance. No 
similar records are available for a study of na- 
tional performance in time of peace. But is 
military performance sufficiently parallel to 
civilian performance to have transfer value? 
Probably, yes. In an age of mechanization, 
bureaucratic organization, and mass employ- 
ment, the difference between the two situa- 
tions is likely to be small. And just as military 
performance is conditioned, at least in part, 
by the social, physical, and emotional civilian 
background of the men inducted into military 
service, so civilian adjustment is likely to be 
conditioned, at least in part, by a man’s mili- 
tary experiences. With universal military 
service now part and parcel of the training of 
the nation’s youth, the distinction between 
military and civilian performance is likely to 
grow even less. 

America’s manpower crisis during the war 
was man made. And as it was man made, it 
was something that could have been avoided 
by the application of intelligence and fore- 
sight. It is this proposition which underlies 
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the research reported in The Ineffective 
Soldier. It makes these volumes a monumental 
demonstration of the relevance of basic re- 
search to problems of public policy. 


The Project and Its Objectives 


The research project on which the three 
volumes are based was set up late in 1949 at 
Columbia University on the initiative of Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, then president of 
the university. In charge of the study, known 
as the “Conservation of Human Resources 
Project,” was Professor Eli Ginzberg, an 
economist, who was assisted, commensurate 
with the broad scope of the investigation, by 
an interdisciplinary staff of psychologists, 
psychiatrists, historians, and statisticians. 
Their central question was: what facets of 
the manpower problem could account for in- 
effectiveness in performance? 

No piece of empirical research is likely to 
be better than its theoretical conception. Facts, 
to be meaningful, must not only be in- 
terpreted in theoretical terms, but the very 
selection of facts is determined by theoretical 
speculations. The authors of The Ineffective 
Soldier, in relating theory to data and data to 
theory, reveal the high level of sophistication 
which postwar research in the social sciences 
has been able to attain. In part, their theoreti- 
cal orientation was almost forced on them by 
the wide range of partial and invariably un- 
substantiated hypotheses about causes of mili- 
tary ineffectiveness which they encountered: 
child-rearing practices, underprivileged en- 
vironments, lax military discipline, inherent 
emotional instability in modern industrial 
society, decline of religious training, inroads 
of pacifism, human softening due to the long- 
term rise of the standard of living. The 
authors assumed that such partial, one-factor 
explanations are asserted by persons with 
different standpoints. They tried to sort out 
from the great variety of possible vantage 
points those which were likely to bring out 
crucial factors for study. They identified three 
major variables whose dynamic interaction 
they could assume to be centrally related to 
ineffective performance: shortcomings within 
the individual himself, deficiencies in organi- 
zational policies and procedures, and stresses 
in the situation. 


Variety of Findings 


It is impossible to summarize the rich har- 
vest of findings which constitute the bulk of 
the three volumes. They will be of different 
interest to different specialists concerned with 
the wide range of problems involving man- 
power resources and their conservation. 

Policy-makers on the highest levels of de- 
cision-making would discover that many of 
the difficulties an organization faces stem 
from initial assumptions and requirements. In 
case of the Army's manpower troubles in the 
war, almost all later decisions concerning re- 
cruitment and use of personnel were con- 
ditioned by early commitments. At first, when 
it was assumed that the manpower pool was 
unlimited, the most careful screening stand- 
ards were established. But in late 1943, when 
it was realized that manpower resources were 
not inexhaustible and the Army had to accept 
men previously disqualified, the inflow of de- 
fective personnel presented a more serious 
administrative problem than might have oc- 
curred if the backlog of ineffectives had not 
been built up in the first place. (We must, of 
course, recall the enormous speed and the 
degree of expansion that were necessary to 
transform a small professional military force 
into a mass army when we try to understand 
manpower problems of those years.) 

Specialists in personnel administration 
would gain insight into the efficacy of different 
screening mechanisms. The authors are partic- 
ularly critical of the great reliance on the 
psychiatric screen which, they suggest, had 
been oversold. Quite apart from the fact that 
the short psychiatric examination at induction 
failed to identify potential ineffectives, the 
authors point out that there is “no basis in 
theory for assuming that clinical diagnoses are 
good predicters of future work performance, 
especially when the psychiatric symptoms do 
not reflect severe pathology.” In the Army as 
in civilian pursuits, a man’s performance de- 
pends not only on his emotional stability but 
also on his educational background, his skills, 
his motivation, and his particular assignment. 
The psychiatric screen miscarried in three di- 
rections: first, men who might have performed 
satisfactorily, given a proper assignment, were 
rejected; second, men whose pre-military 
records gave clear indications of ineffectiveness 
nevertheless slipped through the screen; and 
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third, men who at the time of breakdown 
were severely incapacitated were not identified 
as potential ineffectives at the time of induc- 
tion. 

Demographers would be delighted by the 
sophisticated use of the kind of data so dear 
to them—age, education, marital status, race, 
or place of residence. All too often in social 
inquiry, demographic data are used not be- 
cause they have been theoretically postulated 
as relevant, but simply because they are ready 
at hand and can be easily correlated with any- 
thing else. In contrast to such brute employ- 
ment of demographic data, the researchers 
proceeded from the assumption that even if 
significant differences in social backgrounds 
were found between different types of in- 
effectives, such findings would “not provide 
definitive answers to the causes of ineffective- 
ness.” For instance, it was found that the 
older the man, the more likely he was to be an 
ineffective soldier. The rate of psychoneurotic 
breakdown increased with age quite rapidly, 
even for men in their twenties. But as there is 
nothing in civilian life that would suggest a 
parallel, the authors are cautious in interpret- 
ing this kind of evident relationship. They 
are sensitive to the ambiguity and blurring 
that occur in gross statistical analysis. More 
subtle factors, such as motivation to perform 
or differing situations causing different de- 
grees of stress, might be involved. In fact, the 
sample analysis revealed that while age con- 
tributed to ineffectiveness, it was not the case 
with men who served overseas, and the con- 
clusion is reached that “. . . if older people 
are selected carefully so as to eliminate those 
with hidden defects, their performance, even 
under the stress of combat, is likely to be as 
good as that of younger people.” 

Line supervisors—the army commander as 
much as his civilian counterpart in industrial 
or public management—would find much to 
ponder with profit. For instance, many field 
commanders referred soldiers to the dispen- 
sary or hospital if they showed only minor 
degrees of incapacitation—in the author's view 
an abrogation of command responsibility. 
Similarly, there was a tendency to pass on 
rather than to deal forthrightly with serious 
disciplinary problems—a practice which “. . . 
compounded the suspicion that most trans- 
ferees would fail to perform effectively.” All 
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this could be explained but not justified by 
the immaturity of many officers, and the 
authors suggest that “. . . much more could 
have been done to give the line a clearer 
understanding of the range of emotional prob- 
lems that were likely to crop up and sugges- 
tions as to how to deal with them.” But 
perhaps even more basic to this kind of man- 
power loss was the doctrine of exchangeability 
—the belief, longecherished by military dog- 
matists, that any soldier should be able to do 
any assignment for which he has been trained. 
A corollary of this dogma was the belief that 
every man was potentially a combat soldier 
(though, in actuality, only three out of ten 
men ever saw combat). 

These are only some selected, illustrative 
findings from the great mass of research re- 
sults. There are many other findings of value 
to the organizational analyst, the psychiatrist, 
the educator, and even the military historian. 
The value of the entire work to military 
planners, draft boards, or congressional com- 
mittees concerned with military policies and 
budgets is unquestionable. And last, but not 
least, the general political or social scientist 
interested in the theoretical problems of 
bureaucracy and mass 6Y¥ganization will dis- 
cover in these volumes a mine of relevant data 
and interpretations. 


Policy Recommendations 


The authors of The Ineffective Soldier 
seemed to take it for granted that their 
research should culminate in policy recommen- 
dations. They assumed that effective perform- 
ance, in military service as in civilian employ- 
ment, is uncontestably a desirable policy goal. 
We are also inclined to think so, and we agree 
that the conservation and efficient use of the 
nation’s human resources is a necessity, not 
only for the survival of the country or of some 
organization but also for the individual's 
worth and dignity. 

Yet, the relationship between social scien- 
tific research and public policy-making is com- 
plex, and problems can arise out of their re- 
lationship. If the social scientist is satisfied 
with working toward the goals set by the 
organization to which he belongs or at whose 
behest he does his research, he is in danger of 
surrendering his freedom of inquiry. On the 
other hand, if he believes that he can carry on 
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significant research only in isolation from im- 
portant social or political issues, he is not only 
likely to deceive himself, but he is also likely 
to ignore a crucial variable—that what people 
and policy-makers want to happen is an 
inevitable component of the area of inquiry 
in the social sciences. But neither extreme, it 
seems to us, is the only choice which the 
social scientist can make. It seems perfectly 
plausible to us that he can tentatively accept a 
policy framework not of his own creation yet 
carry on his research in the scrupulous man- 
ner expected of him as a scientist. And if in 
the course of his research he finds himself at 
odds with ongoing policies, our pragmatic bias 
inclines us to believe that, at least in an open 
society, he has at his disposal ways and means 
to redirect policy in the direction towards 
which his theories and findings dispose him to 
move. 

This, it seems to us, has been the alternative 
chosen by the authors of The Ineffective 
Soldier. Though they accepted for the purpose 
of their research the policy that effective per- 
formance is the desirable goal, they have in- 
terpreted effective performance to mean a 
great deal more than what it meant to war- 
time policy-makers. Similarly, they cast their 
net far wider than the immediate subject, the 
military, questioning the policies not only of 
immediately-related organizations but also of 
the government as a whole and of the entire 
society. 

Again space limitations prevent us from be- 
ing more than suggestive. The authors recom- 
mend that organizations plan more carefully 
and realistically and keep policies as stable 
as possible. They also suggest a number of 
specific procedures concerning selection, train- 
ing, assignment, and discipline. They urge 
government to do a great deal more to provide 
adequate educational opportunities, medical 
and psychiatric care, or high employment 
levels, and to remove those obstacles in the 
way of effective performance which spring 
from unsatisfactory residence, low income, 
and racial prejudice. Finally, they plead with 
our society as a whole to realize more effec- 
tively those values by which people assess the 
connections between their own fulfillment 
and the general welfare—such values as justice 
and opportunity (not only for a second but 
also for a third chance). 


The Design of the Study 

If policy is to be more than a set of 
arbitrary decisions, if what Harold D. Lass- 
well has called “policy science” is to be more 
than a noble aspiration, both political and ad- 
ministrative policy-makers must have confi- 
dence in the findings of research analysts. This 
confidence must be based on understanding of 
how knowledge has been created. And it is 
the social scientist’s responsibility to inform 
policy-makers regarding both the possibilities 
and limitations of his craft. For this reason, 
problems and techniques of the study are also 
important to public administration. 

The design of a research project is always 
bounded by practical considerations as well as 
by theory. The researchers here were limited 
by the fact that available data had been as- 
sembled for administrative purposes rather 
than for research. The difficulty may be illus- 
trated by a problem of definition which was 
central to the research design. Ideally, re- 
search should proceed from a_ reasonable 
theory to the collection of data which might 
support or refute relevant hypotheses. But in 
this case, the raw materials had already been 
collected and the researchers had to move 
from empirical givens to theoretical defini- 
tions. They are somewhat less than candid in 
pointing out this procedure, yet a great deal 
depends on it. They defined an ineffective 
soldier as any man prematurely discharged 
from the Army for reasons of psychoneurosis, 
psychosis, mental inaptitude, or immoral 
character. These empirical criteria were not 
dictated by theory but by convenience. The 
procedure is not illegitimate, but its implica- 
tions for the research design were consider- 
able. For built into this operational definition 
of ineffectiveness is the latent assumption that 
all soldiers who were psychoneurotic, psy- 
chotic, mentally inapt, or morally undesirable 
would -sooner or later come to the attention 
of line or medical officers. But this is a fragile 
assumption. Probably many men in these cate- 
gories either were not found out or were not 
necessarily discharged even if they were. 

This criterion of performance made it im- 
possible to compare “‘ineffectives” as defined 
in the study (i.e., those discharged) with other 
soldiers, since the others undoubtedly would 
include an unknown number of similarly in- 
effective soldiers who were not discharged. 


Moreover, as the authors show over and over 
again—and this, in fact, is one of their major 
contributions to personnel study—a great many 
of the ineffectives, so-called, could have per- 
formed satisfactorily if they had been assigned 
to different situations than those in which 
they broke down. 

An investigation as broad in analytical 
scope as a study of military performance re- 
quired a methodological approach of equal 
breadth if its promises were to be fulfilled. 
Mass or aggregate data, mainly used in The 
Lost Divisions, could be readily manipulated 
to yield knowledge about distributions for the 
Army as a whole, and secular trends through- 
out the war by relying on available classifica- 
tions such as the clinical discharge categories 
or the scores on the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test. But aggregate analysis, while per- 
mitting generalized description cannot convey 
some of the rich human flavor that is hidden 
behind statistical tables. The case study, em- 
ployed to good effect in Breakdown and Re- 
covery, contributed to identifying and gaining 
insight into the wide range of strategic factors 
within the individual, his organization, and 
the specific situation which may account for 
ineffectiveness. The use of life history mate- 
rials, beginning before and going beyond the 
military period, allowed a comprehensive 
evaluation of relevant factors. But neither de- 
scriptive statistics nor life histories allow the 
kind of controlled analysis with many vari- 
ables which is required for the testing of 
theoretically viable hypotheses about the com- 
plex factors related to military failure. Only 
intensive analysis of samples by way of sys- 
tematic cross-tabulation of analytical, rather 
than descriptive, categories can be the ap- 
propriate method. Accordingly, Patterns of 
Performance, the last but most comprehensive 
report in the series (which the reader might 
profitably turn to first), explains military in- 
effectiveness in terms of the dynamic interplay 
of personal factors, organizational policies, 
and situational stresses by analyzing a sample 
of ineffective soldiers. 


A Typical Analysis 


The kind of analysis made possible by in- 
tensive manipulation of the sample data may 
be exemplified by the study of varieties of 
ineffective performance. The analysis is 
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clearly designed to overcome the theoretically 
weak—though, as suggested, expedient—defini- 
tion of ineffectiveness. It proceeds from the 
observation that ineffective performance is 
seldom related to emotional disturbance in a 
simple and direct manner. It seemed feasible 
to categorize ineffective soldiers by length and 
location of service in order to enable the re- 
searchers to distinguish, if only grossly, be- 
tween the kinds of pressures culminating in 
ineffective performance: Situation I—those 
with domestic service of less than one year; 
Situation Il—those with domestic service of 
one year or more; Situation IlI—those 
with overseas noncombat service; and Situa- 
tion IV—those with overseas combat service. 
Tabulation revealed that 78 per cent of 
the sample, or about three out of four men 
classified as ineffectives by clinical standards, 
were “domestic casualties.” The authors con- 
clude that “. . . the literature on military 
ineffectiveness which emphasizes the problem 
of the combat soldier gives an incomplete and 
distorted picture.” 

This situational analysis made possible an 
appraisal of the Army's discharge policy. For 
this purpose, the ineffectives were placed into 
three classes by degree of incapacitation: Cate- 
gory I—major (47 per cent); Category II— 
moderate (go per cent); and Category III— 
minor (23 per cent). Major incapacitation 
meant that there was convincing evidence of 
the soldier's future military uselessness. 
Moderate incapacitation implied defects 
which were not so severe as to preclude further 
usability, given contingent efforts at rehabili- 
tation and suitable reassignment. Minor inca- 
pacitation involved an expectation of possible 
future breakdown rather than actual ineffec- 
tiveness. The authors emphasize that they do 
not disagree with the Army's decision to dis- 
charge soldiers in Categories Il and III, but 
they feel that the records of these men do not 
clearly reveal that they could not have been of 
further use. On the other hand, almost half 
of the men in Category I probably should 
never have been inducted in the first place. 

Cross-tabulation of these two major analyti- 
cal dimensions—situational stress and degree 
of incapacitation—produced some interesting 
results. While almost half of the entire sample 
manifested major incapacitation, this was 
more characteristic in Situation I (least stress) 
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than in Situation IV (combat—most stress). 
This outcome supports the proposition that 
many who broke down early should not have 
been inducted. Second, as more than three out 
‘of five men discharged for minor incapacita- 
tion are also found in Situation I (early 
separation), their ineffectiveness (according to 
this definition) would seem to have been due 
to the Army's easy discharge policy during 
some phases of the war rather than to either 
personal factors or situational stress. 

Comparison also was made between the 
various types of stress situations and incapaci- 
tation categories and the clinical diagnoses 
given by the Army for discharge. The authors 
estimate that 40 per cent of the men in their 
sample who were separated because of ineffec- 
tiveness had potential for further military 
service. Extending the sample proportions to 
the Army as a whole, the authors conclude 
that “. . . the number who could have con- 
tinued to serve had the Army wanted them or 
had it been willing and able to make certain 
adjustments to facilitate their doing so was 
approximately 200,000 men, or the equivalent 
of over 12 combat divisions, almost one-seventh 
of the total combat divisions that the United 
States raised in the war.” 


An Appreciation 


In spite of its length, this review has done 
only partial justice to the work of the Conser- 
vation of Human Resources Project. The 
Project and its products—and there are other 
reports than those treated here—belong to 
that small but highly significant group of 
collaborative, interdisciplinary research under- 
takings which in recent years have contributed 
much to the advancement of more reliable 
knowledge about human affairs. Works of 
similar scope and importance that come to 
mind are The Authoritarian Personality by 
T. W. Adorno and his associates and The 
American Soldier by Samuel A. Stouffer and 
his co-workers. 

What makes works of this magnitude possi- 
ble is a combination of factors: financial re- 
sources which permit the employment of 
talented research personnel over a consider- 
able period of time; the ability of the research- 
ers from different fields to overcome discipli- 
nary boundaries in constructing and executing 
a broadly conceived research design; and the 
faith and confidence of lay sponsors support- 
ing-the research that social science can sig- 
nificantly contribute to the solution of human 
problems and difficulties. 


Organizing for National Security Decisions 


ARMS AND THE STATE: Crvit-MiLITARY ELE- 
MENTS IN NATIONAL Poticy, by Walter 
Millis with Harvey C. Mansfield and Harold 
Stein, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1958. 
Pp. 436. $4.00. 


FTER a decade of cold war and of numerous 
defense reorganizations, both the White 
House Office and congressional committees are 
again studying the effectiveness of govern- 
mental institutions in shaping and applying 
national security policy. President Eisenhower 
has suggested that before vacating office he 
will offer further reorganization proposals to 
Congress.! Meanwhile a United States Senate 


* Remarks at the Foreign Service Institute, June 12, 
1959- 


By Harry Howe Ransom, Harvard University 


Government Operations Subcommittee, with 
assurances of White House cooperation, has 
initiated a study concerned with “whether our 
Government has appropriate machinery for 
producing and implementing the integral 
national policy needed to cope with the over- 
all challenge of Soviet power and the cold 
war,”? in the words of its chairman, Senator 
Henry M. Jackson. Arms and the State, deal- 
ing with this nation’s performance over the 


*86th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, Senate Report No. 302, 
May 20, 1959, p. 2. The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations also has commissioned a study to be com- 
pleted in the fall of 1959 by the Brookings Institution 
entitled “The Formulation and Administration of 
US. Foreign Policy.” 
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past three decades, should be on the desk of 
all those concerned with such questions. 

The major theme of this book is suggested 
in Harold Stein’s introductory comment: that 
with the profound changes in the nature of 
man’s world and the strategic position of the 
United States in it, “the demarcation line be- 
tween ‘civil’ and ‘military’ in assessing the 
elements of national policy has become 
blurred.” Stein and his co-authors agree that 
the warrior has had to become a specialist not 
in military art and science alone but in the 
art and science of politics. Some scholars have 
decried this trend as a perversion of military 
professionalism and a detriment to “objective” 
civilian control.* Such a view finds little sup- 
port in Arms and the State. If warriors have 
become students of politics, so a growing 
number of civilians have turned their atten- 
tion to military affairs. In exploring the new 
status of arms and decisions about military 
security within the American constitutional 
system, this volume is added evidence of 
healthy interest in military affairs by scholars.® 

America’s new role in world affairs, the 
emergence of the Sino-Soviet bloc as con- 
tender for dominant world power, and a mili- 
tary technology accelerating almost beyond 
control in both Russia and the United States 
have brought a new status to the once isolated 


* See particularly Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier 
and the State, Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1957- 

*For a review of the main body of this literature, 
see Col. G. A. Lincoln and Lt. Col. A. A. Jordan, Jr., 
“Leadership To Provide for the Common Defense,” 17 
Public Administration Review 257-264 (Autumn, 1957). 
See also the symposium “Decision-Making in Defense: 
The Role of Organization,” by Frederick C. Mosher, 
Paul Y. Hammond, Laurence I. Radway, and Max M. 
Kampelman, 18 PAR 169-188 (Summer, 1958). 

* This book is the product of a Twentieth Century 
Fund study of civil-military relations. The project is 
directed by Mr. Stein, well-known for his earlier work 
as Staff Director of the Inter-University Case Program 
and as editor of the widely-used case book, Public Ad- 
ministration and Policy Development. The Millis- 
Mansfield-Stein volume precedes yet-to-be-published 
case studies in civil-military relations which Mr. Stein 
has been supervising. Arms and the State, it must be 
said, does not represent Stein's original conception of 
the book. It was to have been a more highly-concep- 
tualized analysis of the relations between soldiers and 
civilians and of the interplay of various factors in the 
formation of defense policy. The book became a co- 
authored, mainly historical and organizational analy- 
sis of politico-military affairs from 1930 to 1955 when 
the project director became ill. 


military profession and a heavier emphasis on 
military and para-military considerations in 
shaping national policies. Where once Con- 
gress suspiciously investigated undue military 
influence on national policy, one now finds 
the majority leader in the United States 
Senate conducting hearings designed to smoke 
out undue civilian influence in shaping de- 
fense policy. Hear, for example, Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson: “A key question is whether our 
military posture is being weakened because of 
non-military considerations."* This suggests, 
as does much of the substance’ of Arms and the 
State, that the classical problem of civil-mili- 
tary relations—that of a “military” locus of 
power in opposition to a “civilian” locus—has 
little applicability in the contemporary gov- 
ernmental setting. 

The book is even more pertinent to a ques- 
tion profoundly disturbing many students of 
public policy: whether a relatively undisci- 
plined, loosely-organized society and a govern- 
mental system of diffused power such as ours 
can successfully stand off—much less take the 
initiative against—highly centralized, deter- 
mined, and disciplined foreign powers moti- 
vated by an ardent faith and aggressive pur- 
pose. This volume, in centering its attention 
upon the new role of the military and upon 
the added importance of military factors in 
national policy, raises disturbing doubts about 
the American policy machine. 


Civil-Military Relations Undefined 


Arms and the State does not contain a clear 
and final definition of “civilian control” nor a 
unified general theory of civil-military de- 
cision-making in the new environment. The 
authors apparently doubt that it is now 
possible to pin down either a definitive con- 
cept of civil-military relations or a precise dis- 
tinction between “military” and “civilian” 
factors in national policy-making. 

To Harvey C. Mansfield, civil-military re- 
lations are “, .. nothing intrinsic—rather, 
they are an aspect of the interplay of a set of 
ideas and attitudes, institutions and processes, 
interests and individuals; and so necessarily a 
function of the changing times.”” Walter Millis 


* Hearings, “Major Defense Matters,” Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, 86th 
Congress, ist Session, May 20, 1959, Part 2, p. 207. 
Committee Print. 
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writes that at the end of two great world wars 
“. . . the old and seemingly clear-cut division 
between the civilian and the military was 
itself fading into insubstantiality.” In his 
view, it has continued to fade. Harold Stein 
almost agrees with Millis and Mansfield, join- 
ing them to note the thinness of the lines dis- 
tinguishing “civil” and “military” particularly 
at the government's upper levels. But, he adds 
a significant dissent: “. . . even there the line, 
however blurred, still exists. At the bottom 
it is much more clear and sharp.” Stein de- 
velops this dissent all too briefly. He char- 
acterizes the military profession as a guild 
with its peculiar “guild loyalties and convic- 
tions” and with “a larger reliance on com- 
mand than is appropriate or customary in 
American civilian hierarchies, governmental 
and private.” Changing patterns of world 
affairs have increased the number and im- 
portance of questions that cannot be answered 
in isolation. The requirement for integrated 
governmental solutions to national security 
problems, by interdisciplinary as distinct from 
interdepartmental means, has neither weak- 
ened the guild spirit of the military, according 
to Stein, nor has it erased inevitable conflicts 
between groups with different outlooks, differ- 
ent missions. 

In addition to an introductory chapter by 
Harold Stein, the book is composed of two 
main segments: first, a survey by Mansfield of 
policy, institutions, and events which have 
affected the evolution of civil-military rela- 
tions in the period from 1931 to 1945; second, 
a summary and analysis by Millis of the evolv- 
ing relationships between arms and the state 
in the turbulent decade following World War 
II. Mansfield’s portion of the book, compris- 
ing roughly one-fourth of its total, is written 
from the vantage point of a political scientist 
with considerable experience in the World 
War II Washington bureaucracy. He also uses 
standard secondary sources dealing with the 
1930-1945 period and various unpublished 
case studies from Harold Stein’s research 


project. 


Conclusions of a 
“Pragmatic Administrative Analyst’’ 
The student of public administration will 
be interested to discover what lessons a 
“pragmatic administrative analyst” derives 


from the period, particularly World War II. 
Although Mansfield has not summarized such 
generalizations, one can pick out from various 
sections the following: 


1. During the 1930s and up to the eve of Amer- 
ica’s entry into World War II, diplomatic actions 
of the State Department often were taken without 
regard for military factors while military planning 
proceeded with little guidance from or concern 
with diplomacy. 

2. Franklin Roosevelt's informal approach to 
administration prior to World War II had its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Yet Mansfield’s ad- 
miration for FDR's informal methods is apparent: 
“. . . Megotiations entirely dependent on formally 
organized intercorporate or international or inter- 
departmental relations are apt to find the going 
rougher [than in more informal systems], more 
protracted, and less productive of satisfactory 
results.” 

g. Once war began, the constitutional balance 
shifted sharply in favor of the Executive over Con- 
gress, which usually acted promptly and generously 
on Executive requests. Similarly, within the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, the State Department retired to 
the sidelines while the newly institutionalized 
Joint Chiefs of Staff largely took over under FDR's 
general supervision. “Until late in the war,” Mans- 
field writes, “. . . State and the two military de- 
partments moved in separate worlds, with a min- 
imum of working contacts between them.” Given 
the prevailing military doctrine, that the sole func- 
tion of military force is to secure victory, and 
given the failure of civilian leaders to provide 
timely political guidance to the military, this 
separatism had its unfortunate consequences. As 
an example, Mansfield cites the ignoring of the 
State Department on the question of occupation 
zones in Germany and of access to Berlin, which 
contributed to the contemporary crisis involving 
Berlin. 

4. New military doctrines and new educational 
goals for military leaders were needed in the post- 
war years. Presumably what Mansfield has in mind 
is a re-establishment of the classical Clausewitzian 
precept of the primacy of politics in war and a 
broader political education for military profes- 
sionals. He might have cited here the even more 
urgent requirement that civilian leaders be edu- 
cated in military affairs. 

5. The war left “. . . an urgent need for a re- 
consideration of the machinery of government to 
equip the President to integrate more effectively 
the diverse civil and military influences in Amer- 
ican institutions. . . .” 


Thus, some characteristics of the nation as 
World War II ended were: a narrowness of 


: 


traditional military doctrine; reflecting the 
isolationist roots of national policy; a lack of 
understanding both by statesmen and soldiers 
of the primacy of politics in war and peace; 
and inadequate governmental machinery for 
fusing political with military objectives. 


Efforts To Build on Experience 


The greater part of the book is given over 
to Walter Millis for a critical analysis of hope- 
ful attempts to incorporate such “lessons” into 
governmental machinery for policy and ad- 
ministration. Like Mansfield, Millis unfortu- 
nately did not attempt to organize a summary 
of the lessons from this later period. These are 
scattered throughout his six chapters. Con- 
clusions of major interest to students of public 
administration would include the following: 


1. The public policy controversies following 
World War Il—such as the administration of oc- 
cupied territory, the regulation and control of 
atomic energy, and defense organization—were not 
two-sided struggles of civilians against the military. 
Usually three or more interest groups were in- 
volved, the most important of which were the 
uniformed military bureaucracy (often severely 
split among themselves), the civilian bureaucracy, 
and the elected political representatives in Con- 
gress. Millis concludes that none of the contro- 
versies involved valid questions of locus of power. 
Millis perhaps has overlooked some fundamental 
power struggles when he suggests that these issues 
reflected simply problems of balancing violent and 
nonviolent components in national policy. But he 
is correct in observing that, in the debates, mili- 
tary and civilians participated on both sides, with 
the new corporate institution, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, often “in the middle.” 

2. In surveying the important national security 
decisions in the decade since World War II, Mr. 
Millis found that the National Security Council 
failed in fulfilling hopes many had for it. National 
policy in important instances was not made ac- 
cording to the elaborate NSC procedures but 
rather “...on a hasty if not extemporaneous 
basis.” And many really basic strategic issues, re- 
garding nuclear weapons, conventional forces, and 
the assignment of military functions, have, in 
spite of NSC and of “unification,” gone unre- 
solved. Although the NSC mechanism may now 

a certain “mechanical neatness,” Millis 
wonders whether really effective policy is “. . . 
susceptible to this form of mass production, pack- 
aging and distribution.” 

3- Postwar reorganization of the military estab- 
lishment produced a system, in which civilian and 
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military control was intermingled all along the 
line. For example: “There was no point in the 
whole budget process at which the soldiers were 
not being ridden by the civilian budget-makers, 
and no point at which the civilian budget-makers 
were not being ridden by the soldiers, with neither 
in a position of clear responsibility for the results.” 
The later trend toward centralization of power in 
two principal, sometimes competing jurisdictions, 
the Office of Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is viewed with uneasiness by Millis. 
He is unwilling, however, to accept a single chief 
of staff proposal. Fearing the implications of 
“monolithic military power,” he favors the existing 
military “committee system,” but civilians must 
not dodge the “arduous responsibility” of ultimate 
decisions. Under a more centralized military staff, 
“. . , the nation would lose the creative values of 
difference, of variety and of debate.” 

4. Millis is sharply critical of congressional per- 
formance in the 1945-1955 period. Congress ought 
to play an important role, particularly in exercis- 
ing its power of the purse. After considering con- 
gressional performance in various events of 
momentous importance, Millis feels compelled to 
conclude: “The legislature, on which the authors 
of the Constitution placed so much reliance as the 
final regulator of civil-military affairs, has in 
modern times proved unsuited to discharge the 
function.” No suggestions are offered as to how 
Congress might better equip itself to restore the 
constitutional balance. 


Millis’ survey contains many other acute 
criticisms of the major defense matters of the 
period, including a skillful summary of the 
Truman-MacArthur episode in the Korean 
War, arresting comments on the performance 
and pretensions of governmental intelligence 
agencies, and wise observations on the impor- 
tance of good communications, the limitations 
of staff work, and the evils of secrecy, to name 
but a few. 


Organizing for Effective Policy-Making 


Those in the White House, on Capitol Hill, 
and elsewhere, who are now studying re- 
organization of the national security policy 
mechanism should ponder his comment: 


It may be that nations, like men, will never be all- 
knowing, all-wise and all-powerful; and that the 
trinity of intelligence, policy and strategy, the one 
proceeding from the other, will never find any 
valid counterpart in the real world of desperate 
expedient and stratagem in face of the unexpected 
and unprepared-for—the world which we normally 
seem to inhabit. 


| 
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Millis does not spell out the organizational 
implications of this observation, but he is 
implicitly scornful of panaceas in the form of 
particular organizational mechanisms.’ Yet 
this reviewer draws the inference that better 
leadership, better policies, and improved 
organizational structures are urgently needed. 
Danger exists of course that a preoccupation 
with reorganization might blind us to basic 
policy issues. Reorganization often is accepted 
as a substitute for a resolution of basic issues. 
National security reorganizations in 1947, 
1949, 1953, and 1958 tended to be regarded as 
ends in themselves at the cost of neglect of 
some fundamental policy questions. More 
intellectual energy has been expended on the 
jealous protection, untangling, or rearrange- 
ment of bureaucratic jurisdictions than on the 
purpose to be served by massive military and 
other cold war institutions. 

Poor organization, particularly that which 
today caters too much to the concept of ad- 
ministrative federalism (as in the Defense 
Department's relationship to its sub-depart- 
ments) and to the use of committees to de- 
velop intelligence, policy, or strategy, cer- 
tainly can inhibit and obfuscate positive 
policy solutions. A greater danger is that the 
machinery of advice, to use Don K. Price’s 
phrase, can overwhelm and grind down a 
President or a Secretary of State or Defense. 
One result is as many separate policies as there 
are persuasive government agencies; another 
is that status quo too often wins over innova- 
tion. 

One may grant the general validity of the 
Millis-Mansfield-Stein thesis: that the line is 
blurred between civil and military factors in 
policy-making. Even so, there is no need to 
blur the basic principle of civilian control. 
This principle is nowhere more concisely 
stated than in President Eisenhower's words: 
“Basic decisions relating to the military forces 
must be made by politically accountable civil- 
ian officials.” 

An ideal organizational structure for this 
purpose is one which permits clearly fash- 
ioned policy alternatives, particularly pro- 


"To be up to date with Mr. Millis on this subject, 
see his pamphlet “The Constitution and the Common 
Defense,” The Fund for the Republic, February 1959. 

* Message to Congress on Reorganization Plan No, 6 
of 1953, April go, 1953. 
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posals for innovation, to rise to the top of the 
Executive (or congressional) hierarchy and 
which guarantees the ultimate civilian de- 
cision-maker the capability of identifying 
significant issues. The structure should also 
provide him with the information and knowl- 
edge required for decision. An organization 
which fuzzes up the basic issues and alterna- 
tives as they rise to the top may serve bureau- 
cratic, local, or commercial interests but not 
the national welfare and common defense. 
Civil-military conflict on issues inevitably will 
occur at the various levels of the governmental 
hierarchy. An ideal administrative structure 
provides the responsible decision-maker at 
each such level with the capability of making 
the proper synthesis from diverse and compet- 
ing elements. An ideal product is, finally, 
a_ well-orchestrated, presidentially-conducted 
“concert of judgment.”® Only in this way can 
responsibility, a principle vital equally to 
effective administration and democratic gov- 
ernment, be meaningful. A major theme of 
the Millis analysis is that many of the most 
important national security decisions of the 
past decade have been irresponsible in the 
sense that they were made with little or no 
debate by the public, the press, or even by 
Congress. Responsibility is not now an at- 
tribute of the countless committees, shrouded 
in secrecy, from the “chiefs” of the National 
Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to the “indians” of the interdepartmental 
working groups. The theoretical! function of 
these groups is to provide information and 
advice. Here is the essence of a modern con- 
cept of civilian control: the military profes- 
sional should function not as a politically re- 
sponsible decision-maker but as a consultant 
and adviser outside the line of fire of political 
responsibility. A requisite for successfully ap- 
plying this theory is a corps of politically 
accountable civilians competent ‘o pass judg- 
ment on the various kinds of advice, par- 
ticularly scientific and military advice. The 
weakness in the existing system is in part the 
failure of civilians to develop an ability in 
military and technological affairs even match- 
ing the competence many military profes- 
sionals have gained in public affairs. 


*See Arthur W. Macmahon’s elucidation of this in 
his Administration in Foreign Affairs, University of 
Alabama Press, 1953, Chapter 1. : 
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Balance by Expertlessness 


The nation is perhaps spared an unfortu- 
nate imbalance in the civil-military equation 
today by one fact: no consensus exists among 
military professionals on the strategic require- 
ments for national security. Indeed, consider- 
able doubt prevails as to who exactly is the 
“expert” on the “new warfare” which tech- 
nology and world politics have thrust upon 
us. This lack of unanimity has the advantage 
of insuring the flow of diverse advice on plans 
and requirements. This, along with the budg- 
etary whip, tends to keep civilian control a 
reality. But it does not necessarily produce 
the policies and responsibility needed both for 
national security and the continued health of 
democratic government. 

Arms and the State makes no frontal assault 
upon these basic issues of public administra- 
tion. But it is another valuable addition to 
the rapidly filling five-foot shelf of volumes on 
contemporary national security policy and 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INTERSTATE ComM- 
pacts, by Richard H. Leach and Redding 
S. Sugg, Jr. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1959. Pp. vi, 256. $4.50. 


4 ge processes of propagation, conurbation, 
and automation are making things in 
America more and closer all the time. Older 
governmental machinery and methods appear 
progressively less adequate. Boundary lines 
bound fewer things, and state and local self- 
sufficiency (if they ever existed) recede fur- 
ther into history. Among the suggested devices 
for dealing with the increasingly serious con- 
ditions of activities traditionally left to states 
—education, water, other natural resources, 
transport, and so on—is the interstate com- 
pact. Faute de mieux, compacts may be in- 
creasingly used. If that occurs, however, Rich- 
ard H. Leach and Redding S. Sugg, Jr. have 
little to report that makes the prospect pal- 
atable. Most of their claims in behalf of com- 
pacts are modest, and rightly so, 
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organization. This kind of book might be 
worth rewriting every five years or so as new 
sources are opened, additional case studies are 
developed, and additional authoritative 


monographs appear.'® 


* Forthcoming works, in addition to the Twentieth 
Century Fund case studies, which should add insight 
to some of the issues left unresolved in this book in- 
clude: The Professional Soldier by Morris Janowitz, 
who is making a broad sociological analysis of Amer- 
ican military professionalism; Walt W. Rostow'’s The 
United States and the Diffusion of Power, which sur- 
veys American performance in war and peace in the 
twentieth century; the case study by Richard C. Sny- 
der and Glenn D. Paige of the United States decision 
to resist aggression in Korea, and John W. Spanier’s 
analysis, The Truman-MacArthur Controversy and 
the Korean War; Gene M. Lyons and John W. Mas- 
land's “The Education of Civilians for Responsibilities 
in the Formation of National Security Policies”; a 
civil-military relations volume of essays prepared for 
a symposium at The Ohio State University in February 
1959; and a research project on Federal Executives 
which includes a survey of the social backgrounds of 
American military professionals by W. Lloyd Warner, 
Paul P. Van Riper, and Norman H. Martin. 


After a brief history of compacts, the book 
describes and criticizes thirty that have been 
instituted since 1921. The methods of study 
are traditional—analysis of interviews, corre- 
spondence, and a body of literature. 


Controls on Multi-State Agencies 


The authors first examine the old charge 
that compact agencies are irresponsible, ana- 
lyzing at length state controls over them. 
There are, to be sure, a number of formal, 
legal devices by which governors, other ad- 
ministrators, or courts may check each com- 
pact agency. Some of the controls are based 
on the compact and some on constitution, 
law, and usage that apply to all state agencies. 
The authors deflect the irresponsibility charge 
to the states proper: the controls are little 
used, and state officials “neglect” compact 
agencies. “Unrelated to the activities of ordi- 
nary state departments and agencies, the com- 
pact agencies are left to their own devices, 
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frequently overlooked, and sometimes forgot- 
ten altogether.” The authors present ample 
evidence of the unsatisfactory character of 
state administrative and legislative perform- 
ance with relation to compact agencies—old 
wine in a new bottle. They do not, however, 
openly indict the states, and any other criti- 
cism of states in this volume is inferential 
only. Messrs. Leach and Sugg instead urge 
that more positive ways of relating state poli- 
cies to interstate policies are needed, and they 
review the scant experimentation along that 
line. New York's Joint Legislative Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation has provided good 
communications between legislature and in- 
terstate agencies, while in West Virginia a 
Legislative Auditor’s Office and in Kentucky 
the Legislative Research Commission have 
tried to centralize contacts with interstate or- 
ganizations. The authors rightly point out 
that Congress also lacks good ways to work 
with or watch compact agencies, despite its 
concern with them in recent years. 

Most interesting in this connection are the 
growing cooperative relationships among com- 
pact staffs and officials in state and federal 
bureaus. These are mostly professional ties, 
engineer with engineer, sanitarian with sani- 
tarian, biologist with biologist. Such relation- 
ships deserve study, for these officials see a 
lot of the work of the compact organizations. 
Furthermore, scientific and engineering stand- 
ards are important constraints on compact 
operations. In all, some of the very strongest 
supporters and opponents of compacts in- 
habit state and federal bureaucracies. 

Despite their indictment of state neglect, 
the authors of The Administration of Inter- 
state Compacts are scarcely worried about the 
lack of attention paid by state officials or other 
persons to compact organizations: 


The significant question is whether an adequate 
internal, subjective sense of responsibility—of dedi- 
cation to the public welfare—has developed in the 
members of compact agencies generally and in 
their staffs so as to make external checks un- 
necessary. And this question must be answered 
affirmatively. 


Dedication to the public welfare is a vital at- 
tribute of the democratic administrator. 
Whether it exists, however, can scarcely be de- 
termined objectively. Nor is it at all clear why 
other means of ensuring responsibility are not 


equally important and should not be of equal 
concern to public, administrator, and law- 
maker. 


How Interstate Compacts Work 


The go compacts under scrutiny in this 
book are divided roughly “according to the 
sort of power and responsibility which they 
delegate to interstate agencies” into 7 “tech- 
nical” compacts (water allocation), 14 “study 
and recommendatory” compacts (all but 4 in 
the field of natural resources and all but three 
centering in the eastern half of the nation), 
and g “operating” compacts (for Eastern 
bridges, ports, and parks). 

The “technical” compact agencies merely 
supervise state adherence to water allocations 
set by compact. “Study and recommendatory” 
agencies are confined to exercise of persuasion 
and to promotional techniques; they are spe- 
cial pleaders in disparate fields—for example, 
higher education, marine fisheries, oil conser- 
vation, and water pollution control. The “op- 
erating” agencies alone have been given 
significant action programs, in nearly every 
case because unilateral state efforts have 
failed. The Port of New York Authority is far 
and away the largest of the nine operating 
agencies—it has over five times the employees 
of the next in size. In this and other respects 
it is still today, as it has been for a quarter 
century, the best evidence compact propo- 
nents can display. 

Compact agencies rarely have or wield reg- 
ulatory powers. The authors do not feel this 
is significant—indeed they strongly de-empha- 
size the powers to compel compliance pos- 
sessed by the Interstate Sanitation Commission 
(ISC) and the Ohio River Valley Water Sani- 
tation Commission (Orsanco). Messrs. Leach 
and Sugg quote an ISC publication to show 
how small a part the enforcement power has 
played in its success. On the other hand, it is 
a fair hypothesis not examined in this book 
that whatever success ISC has enjoyed has 
stemmed rather directly from its early asser- 
tion in New Jersey courts of that enforcement 
power against localities. Furthermore, one is 
astonished to find that Orsanco has avoided 
using its enforcement power “. . . with good 
reason: its record of accomplishment has been 
better without it.” 

In chapters 3 to 5 there is a useful examina- 


tion of the ways in which interstate commis- 
sions work internally, of their professional 
staffs, and of various personnel problems. 
Once more, after analysis of the literature 
and of correspondence and interviews with 
commission and staff members, Messrs. Leach 
and Sugg conclude that commission members 
are “independent, interested and responsible 
- + » pioneers in government.” Staff members 
are “able, dedicated” and have “remarkable 
esprit de corps.” 

The authors conclude in general that all 
compact agencies “. . . have made significant 
contributions toward the solution of the prob- 
lems they were designed to meet.” The chief 
reason for this success has been “their content- 
ment with the status of decidedly state instru- 
mentalities.” The agencies “. . . must be re- 
garded as the carefully selected tools of 
energetic states anxious to exert their powers 
effectively.” How this finding squares with the 
earlier indictment of state relations with com- 
pact agencies is not clear, nor is it evident 
why the states as a whole are termed “ener- 
getic.” “The states have made it clear from 
the beginning that they like the prospect of 
independently powerful interstate authority 
as little as they like the possibility of still 
greater federal control.” The reader does not 
find here explanation of the process by which 
state governments, so often found lacking in 
sound policies and administrative practices, 
by means of neglect have engendered good 
works by compact agencies. 

Among the general criticisms of compacts 
not dealt with in this book is that unanimity 
must exist among negotiators before a com- 
pact can be accepted. This seems to carry over 
into compact operation in the form of a tend- 
ency to compromise at the lowest common 
denominator and always to rely on the soft 
sell and touch. The authors generally adjudge 
this tendency to be a favorable quality of com- 
pact agencies, although they do not essay a 
detailed evaluation of the results of agency 


operation. 


What Compacts Are Not—but Might Be 


Messrs. Leach and Sugg believe that com- 
pact framers have not intended compact 
agencies to be a “third force” in American 
federalism; and, all things considered, that 
has not happened. Perhaps the only exception 
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is the Port of New York Authority, which the 
authors offer as their first example that com- 
pact agencies have lived up to the expecta- 
tions of their creators. The Port Authority, 
however, through most of its life has pursued 
functions different from those originally in- 
tended. Furthermore, its successes are perhaps 
related intimately to three facts not common 
to other compact agencies: it has become 
strongly identified with a single metropolitan 
area though it sprawls across state lines, it has 
its own sources of finance, it has been cut 
somewhat more adrift from its party states 
than have other compact agencies. 

There is no treatment herein of the finan- 
cial problems of compact agencies. Such a 
study would throw additional light on and 
probably change some of the findings in The 
Administration of Interstate Compacts. And 
there is as much room for innovation in the 
realm of compact financial needs and prac- 
tices as there is for study, and perhaps more. 
State governments have been backward about 
providing funds to compact agencies, espe- 
cially to those with operating functions, and 
some efforts to create compacts seem to have 
failed in the face of the superior finances of 
the national government. In the natural re- 
sources field, for example, operating compact 
agencies will require large capital expendi- 
tures. Such agencies will appear and will suc- 
ceed only when the money appears—from state 
appropriations, operating revenues, federal 
appropriations, grants-in-aid, or otherwise. 
Other conditions must probably obtain, to 
be sure—public consent, a workable division 
of functions, but consideration of fiscal needs 
is germane to any discussion of expanding the 
use of interstate compacts. 

If federal dollars are by some means to go 
to interstate compact organizations, if these 
organizations are to engage in activities on 
which federal agencies now work, provision 
will probably have to be made for more direct 
expression of the national interest in their 
daily operations. Congress as well as federal 
executive officials will demand it, and the ra- 
tionale is indisputable. Compact agencies are 
in effect state instrumentalities today, as 
Messrs. Leach and Sugg find, but they might 
become state and federal instrumentalities 
tomorrow. The federal system could surely 
accommodate such a turn of events. Still there 
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have been disappointingly little experimenta- 
tion and innovation with the compact device. 
There has been little response to the challenge 
made in 1925 by Frankfurter and Landis in 
their classic statement of compact potentiali- 
ties. 

Most compacts are merely extensions of 
state authority. They are ameliorating little 
more than the geographic inadequacies of the 
states, and not always that. There is more than 


that to be done. Other shortcomings of the 
states could be offset—slipshod management 
and depleted pocketbooks. Increasingly serious 
problems need to be solved in a land becoming 
internally more interdependent all the time. 
By statesmanship, the compact could be ex- 
ploited for positive ends, not as a wall against 
federal encroachment but as a responsible 
means to getting things done. There are few 
signs today that that will happen. 


Testing Loyalty and Security 


By H. Euior Kap an, President, New York State Civil Service Commission 


LoYALTY AND Security, by Ralph S. Brown, 
Jr. Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. 524. 
$6.00. 


ws the Hatch Act of 1939 was enacted it 
stirred considerable excitement among 
academicians and public employees. They 
were concerned then primarily with the law’s 
restrictions on political activities of public 
employees in the federal service and those 
holding positions in state services where their 
salaries were paid out of federal grants-in-aid. 
The fear was that public servants would be 
reduced to “second-class citizens” because of 
what was viewed as an unwarranted infringe- 
ment on their civil (political) rights. We were 
not then engaged in the war, so little atten- 
tion was paid to the provision in the Hatch 
Act requiring public employees to take a 
loyalty oath. But the Act was implemented by 
a series of “loyalty tests” during the war, 
security-risk programs blossomed, and soon 
both loyalty and security-risk plans came into 
full bloom. 

Our civil liberties were further restricted 
with ever-increasing blasts of “cold war.” The 
hotter the war grew, the more fearful we be- 
came and the greater our suspicions of a 
challenging political ideology, resulting in 
stricter and more complex interpretations and 
application of our loyalty and security-risk 
programs. It is probable, however, that we 
have reached the peak in our fears of the com- 
munist subversives (at least we may hope so), 
and it is time that we got down to realities 


and appraised what price loyalty and security 
risk. 

Fortunate and timely is the comprehensive 
analysis of loyalty and security-risk programs 
in both government and private employment 
by Yale Law Professor Ralph S. Brown, Jr. 
His treatment of the subject is in a sense an 
“anatomy” of the unique creatures “dis- 
loyalty” and “security risk.” His forthright, 
incisive comments will prod personnel ad- 
ministrators, security-risk officers, and others 
sharing the responsibility for evolving a sound 
and fair program of security risk to renew 
their thinking along rational lines and to re- 
view the aim which such programs should 
seek to accomplish. Professor Brown points 
out that the misguided evolution of the 
loyalty and security-risk programs was not 
alone due to the “predilections of security 
officers,” but may simply be “the faithful exer- 
tions by them of a ‘dominant public policy,’ ” 
which policy, in turn, “has a multiple origin 
in our fear and alarms about security.” It all 
“boils down to the terse phrase: take no 
chances.” 

Dissecting the loyalty-security tests admin- 
istered by private employers and labor unions 
as well as governments, Brown calls them 
“even more of a hodgepodge than those of 
state and local governments.” This is quite an 
indictment considering his severe criticism of 
government programs. 

The author’s estimate (based in measure on 
official data) of the cost of loyalty and security- 
risk programs is revealing: more than $37 
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million a year in direct administrative costs 
for the federal programs. If we were to add 
to his estimates the less direct costs, plus the 
costs of state and local government and 
private industry programs, the total probably 
would be fantastic.1 But as Professor Brown 
indicates, the cost is only one element of the 
problem and perhaps not even “the most 
crucial.” He points out that we overlook the 
distinction between losses to the government 
(and, I suppose, to industry) and losses to the 
whole community: “It is the multiplication of 
cases and the creation of an atmosphere of 
harassment and insecurity that harm govern- 
ment without any possible offsetting gains for 
other groups.” 


Loyalty Tests 


The clarity with which Brown distinguishes 
the issue of “disloyalty” from that of “security 
risk” is refreshing and revealing. If the volume 
does no more than help to clarify this basic 
distinction in the public mind, it will be 
invaluabie. But its value goes far beyond this. 
Nowhere, I believe, will one find so painstak- 
ing an analysis, so clear a discussion, so inten- 
sive a treatment of the subject. 

His chapter on the impact of employment 
tests will evoke sympathy for the thousands of 
persons in public and private employment 
who have been victimized by the vagueness 
and indefiniteness of what has turned out to 
be their burden of proving loyalty—and that 
without a semblance of “due process.” Anyone 
who has even casually explored the problem 
of loyalty investigations cannot help but 
sympathize, if not agree, with Professor 
Brown's conclusion that the only solution is 
to “get rid of them.” He points to the exces- 
sive cost of such loyalty programs, the inepti- 
tude of most of those vested with responsi- 
bility for discerning loyalty, and the “disrup- 
tive element [loyalty tests have introduced] 
into party politics and other disputed factors 
of public policy.” Further “they have injected 
loyalty standards into kinds of employment 
where their relevance is slight, and where they 
appear to inhibit freedom of thought and 


2 The return from that cost may be reflected by the 
experience with New York State’s Security Risk Law. 
Out of 829 completed investigations during 1958, no 
basis was found for a single disqualification of exam- 
ination candidates or employees. 
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action without any compensating gains. 
Worse, they have dangerously relaxed our 
national standards of what constitutes dis- 
loyalty. The real traitors and would-be traitors 
are thought to be so hard to isolate that we let 
‘reasonable doubts’ take the place of proof.” 

Terminating loyalty programs, he points 
out, would not leave employers impotent. He 
believes there is sufficient basis in present law 
forbidding employment to the relatively few 
advocating subversive activities. Other laws, 
properly enforced, would lead to punishing of 
violations by seditious employees when their 
acts come to light. 

Brown is perhaps unduly optimistic in this 
respect and oversimplifies the problem. He 
does, however, assume that loyalty programs 
may continue and recommends to their ad- 
ministrators four rules: (1) avoid vagueness, 
(2) avoid regulating ex post facto, (3) avoid 
penalizing “innocent associates,” and (4) gen- 
erally stay within a broad range of “reason- 
able qualifications.” 


Security Risks 

As to security-risk programs, the author 
accepts their necessity though he resents their 
infringement on individual liberties to main- 
tain “security” for society. He argues that the 
approach of security officers has been unfortu- 
nate as has been the tendency to confound the 
label “security risk” with “disloyal.” 

The author outlines a new approach to per- 
sonnel security; its rationale is based on limit- 
ing the program to sensitive jobs and 
providing opportunities for those deemed 
questionable risks to transfer to nonsensitive 
jobs. Unwillingness to allow the accused to 
confront his accusers, while not desirable, be- 
comes acceptable if the program is confined to 
sensitive positions, he writes. 


The Future: Probability and Prescription 


The author is not too sanguine that the 
trend toward indiscriminate loyalty and 
security-risk investigations will soon termi- 
nate, not so long as the present atmosphere of 
fear of communism prevails. He sums up his 
forecast: 


The record of the last decade, however, suggests 
strongly that the hardest thing to do with loyalty 
programs is to confine them. The development of 
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the federal programs has left the simple problem 
of the certified Communist far in the rear. All the 
arguments for excluding him have been carried 
along into vast operations that today rarely turn 
up even a probable Communist. ... A natural 
preference for loyal civil servants seems destined, 
in the present era, to grow into a formidable struc- 
ture of investigation, inquisition and mistrust. 


The concluding paragraph of the volume 
tersely expresses the author's thesis. 


It would, however, be naive to suppose that “all 
of us,” even though we are responsible as citizens, 
are going to experience a spontaneous impulse to 
reform. Many are, and always will be, indifferent 
to these problems. Others consciously or uncon- 
sciously reject toleration. Confident of their own 
absolutes, they find virtue in imposing conformity. 
There remain the large numbers who, though they 
have a strong concern for individual freedom and 
dignity, have been overawed. Chilled by the in- 
security of the atomic age, they have not ques- 
tioned the demands that have been made in the 
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name of security. Valuing loyalty, they have not 
challenged specious definitions of disloyalty. De- 
testing communism, they have swallowed the ex- 
cesses of anticommunism. On these people I urge 
the two dominant conclusions of this book. First, 
that loyalty and security tests have been practiced 
with too much rigor and too little humanity. Sec- 
ond, that these tests needlessly impair the great 
freedoms of belief, of speech, and of association 
enshrined in the First Amendment. 


We have reason to be grateful to the Louis 
S. Weiss Fund and others mentioned in the 
preface, who assisted in making the book 
possible. The choice of the author by the Yale 
Law School was a happy one for he was able 
to bring to the study a vast experience as well 
as a scholar’s objective and dispassionate point 
of view on a sensitive and controversial sub- 
ject. No one responsible for personnel ad- 
ministration, public or private, can afford to 
be without Professor Brown's book. 


Three Heads Are Better than One 


The advantages and disadvantages of multi-headed agencies have been 
debated for many years. One plus value, so far as a particular type of 
operator is concerned, has probably not heretofore been publicly dis- 


cussed. 


A bureau chief was convinced that his staff needed new office furniture. 
He explained this problem to the chairman of the three-man commission 
which administered the agency. The chairman explained that the re- 
maining appropriations for office equipment would just about cover 
purchases of greater priority which had already been reviewed and ap- 
proved. If the agency had been headed by a single administrator, the 
matter would undoubtedly have been dropped at that point. In fact, 
even with this type of organization, almost any bureau head would have 


conceded defeat. But not our boy. 


He proceeded immediately to a second member of the commission, 
who responded in exactly the same manner as the president. Still un- 
daunted, he continued on to the third commissioner who, being both 
unaware of other commitments and unalert, indicated that he had no 
objection. And so the bureau chief, grateful for the existence of the com- 
mission form of government, bought his furniture. 


—William Brody, Philadelphia Department of Health; formerly with the 
National Jewish Hospital in Denver, the U. S. Economic Stabilization 


Agency, War Labor Board, and New York City Health Department. 
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Personne! Limiting Federal Computer Use 


While many business firms have been disap- 
pointed in automatic data processing and 
have slowed down to take another look, fed- 
eral agencies have anticipated a doubling of 
positions directly related to ADP in 1959 over 
1958 and another 28 per cent rise between 
1959 and 1960. Since these predictions are 
from agencies with at least “a fairly good 
start” in computer use, and it is “very prob- 
able” that other agencies will come into 
the field, computer manpower needs may be 
even higher, though there are trends in equip- 
ment and programing methods which may re- 
duce the size of teams needed to do the same 
job. All in all, “it is clearly evident that sheer 
manpower requirements could be a limiting 
factor on growth of ADP,” a management 
consultant, Lester B. Knight and Associates, 
reported to the Budget Bureau late this spring 
after a study of ADP manpower problems. 
(Hearing before the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, Use of Electronic Data-Processing 
Equipment, Appendix C (June 5, 1959)-) 

More coordination and cooperation among 
federal agencies was advocated both by the 
consultant and, earlier, by the General Ac- 
counting Office. Technical assistance should 
be provided by ADP-experienced agencies for 
those planning installations, including taking 
over the early stages until a team is developed, 
transfer of experienced personnel as cadre for 
new installations, and bringing experienced 
top management together in seminars with 
those newly approaching ADP. We now know 
enough to justify standardization in selection 
criteria, pay and perquisites, and develop- 
ment of ADP manpower, the consultant 
added. Sharing of equipment and training 
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materials could be useful. A central planning 
unit should ration scarce manpower, survey 
and allocate training facilities both in and 
out of government, and schedule new installa- 
tions to absorb those who become superfluous 
where installations overcome initial problems 
and work into regular operations. 

Training of top management, management 
analysts, and supervisors for ADP has been in- 
adequate, the consultant felt. Only about one 
bureau in six of those surveyed is doing much 
to prepare top managers, who must grasp the 
systems concept (i.e., that all systems relate to 
an over-all system and each affect the whole), 
prepare for the organizational and procedural 
changes that computers necessarily bring, and 
know what the computer can and cannot do 
and how to use its product in decision-making 
and control. 

Systems analysts should understand pro- 
graming, auditing problems, the design of in- 
put, output, and formats, the relationship of 
other machinery to the computer, and the 
“systems” approach. This is “the gravest train- 
ing problem of all.” Supervisors not only need 
to understand the machines but must change 
from “seat-of-the-pants” operators to scientific 
managers. 

Though most ADP personnel have been 
transferred from other work in their own or- 
ganization, usually on the premise that knowl- 
edge of pre-ADP procedures is valuable, the 
consultant disagreed, asserting that “too much 
such knowledge might be a deterrent” because 
“a new conceptual scheme” is needed. 

Most disappointments thus far have come 
from thinking of computers as substitutes for 
clerks. In a few very large-scale paper opera- 
tions, such as Treasury checkwriting, clerks 
have been displaced at a saving; generally, 
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however, analysts of both business and gov- 
ernment emphasize that savings will come 
only from faster information (e.g., reducing 
inventory needs—a significant saving for the 
armed forces) or better information for man- 
agement. Therefore, successful ADP depends 
on successful over-all management. (See 7 Fed- 
eral Accountant No. 3 (March, 1959) as well 
as the House hearing.) 

Among expected developments are integra- 
tion of business and government data, already 
begun on a very small scale with firms submit- 
ting social security wage records on magnetic 
tape, and character reading by the machine, 
omitting the costly transfer of data to tape, 
with its attendant errors. 

Displacement of clerical personnel, as op- 
posed to demand for new personnel, does not 
seem to have produced a personnel problem 
due to the high rate of turnover in the clerical 
positions eliminated. In fact, many employers 
cite high turnover as a motive for switching to 
computers. (Though we are told that a second 
generation of computers has been born, there 
is no record of a pregnancy.) However, the 
Labor Department cautiously suggests there 
“may be... a declining rate of growth in 
clerical employment if the use of electronic 
equipment becomes widespread,” though 
“even in such routine jobs as those of file clerk 
and adding, billing, or calculating machine 
operator, many employment opportunities 
should continue to arise throughout the early 
1960's” since installation of EDP is a slow 
process. All in all, EDP “may reduce the pro- 
portion of women employed in clerical 
occupations” partly because of the around-the- 
clock schedule usually required by high com- 
puter rentals. (“Automation and Employment 
Opportunities for Officeworkers,” U. S. De- 
partment of Labor Bulletin No. 1241, Oc- 
tober, 1958.) 


In State and Local Government . . . 

RAND corporation, a nonprofit research 
organization, this fall began a two-year study 
of California state and local government 
activities which are suitable for automatic 
data processing. Governmental functions will 
be analyzed to identify information needed 
for decision making and record keeping and a 
more effective system for data preparation, 
processing, storage, and presentation will be 
developed. 
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Remington Rand Corporation also has in- 
tensified its computer education and sales pro- 
grams to state and local governments, and 
IBM has brought out a new computer system 
for smaller units (1401) which may tie in to 
punched card equipment. It reads and 
punches cards, separates them, calculates and 
prints. IBM suggests its use for payrolls and 
utility accounting, for example. 


And in Business . . . 

Computers have failed to achieve expecta- 
tions, primarily of costs and savings, in “virtu- 
ally every case” of 200 installations six months 
old or more surveyed by two senior analysts of 
John Diebold & Associates, management con- 
sultants, Mr. Diebold reported to the Inter- 
national Systems Meeting a year ago. (Cita- 
tion below.) More recently, a man in charge 
of an EDP unit criticized the broad indict- 
ment of EDP for business that has been grow- 
ing but admitted that “many installations are 
failing to produce predicted savings” because 
the preliminary study “ignores or understates 
preparation costs, fails to attempt a forecast of 
future volume, ignores the peripheral system 
surrounding the machine, understates the cost 
of permanent staff, and fails to time with sufhi- 
cient care to evaluate the overtime require- 
ments.” Also, many firms installed EDP more 
in fear of what their competitors were doing 
than in consonance with a plan of what it 
could do for them. Furthermore, there seems 
to be “a propensity to mismanage this type of 
project.” (Felix Kaufman, “EDP and the Dis- 
enchanted,” 1 California Management Review 
67 (Summer, 1959). 

» Still, both he and Diebold emphasize that, 
properly managed, computers can be useful 
tools, “but,” Diebold warns, “they are the 
most expensive ones that have ever been at 
our disposal.” He urges tighter management, 
including development of performance stand- 
ards for computer operations, better records 
of down time of the machines, better prepara- 
tion of the data ¢o be used. Efficiency in the 
EDP unit is doubly important, he notes, be- 
cause the tremendous hourly cost of computers 
seems to encourage lax management elsewhere 
in the organization since the cost of waste 
appears minuscule in comparison to computer 


costs. 


Computers and Decentralization 

Is decentralization compatible with com- 
puters? Yes, replied a British business comp- 
troller to the systems meeting. “We start with 
the thought that the most important records 
are those required by the lower levels of man- 
agement. . . . However large the business, 
each man is enabled to keep the kind of 
records that an intelligent trader in business 
by himself might be expected to keep.” He 
should know whether he is meeting produc- 
tion standards before his superiors; records of 
higher echelons should be based on an accu- 
mulation of lower-echelon records. (John Die- 
bold, “Bringing Management to Electronic 
Data Processing” and Geoffrey J. Mills, “An 
Appraisal of British and European Business 
Systems,” in Colver Gordon, ed., Ideas for 
Management (Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation, 1959).) 

But EDP may in fact encourage centraliza- 
tion, a business observer finds. (Edward Mc- 
Creary, “Decentralization—On the Way Out?” 
—74 Dun’s Review and Modern Industry July, 
1959.) “. . . Hundreds of companies which 
decentralized for growth during the postwar 
boom years are now . . . recentralizing. . . .” 
A “device that is going to make it easier for 
companies to centralize control of operations 
is the office electronic computer. . . . Com- 
puters are beginning to take over the account- 
ing of all company production, sales, and cost 
figures. Computers are already being used to 
program production in some plants.” Many 
organization specialists say that ‘top managers 
decentralized authority in growing companies 
not because they necessarily wanted to, but 
because they had to. They couldn't keep 
abreast of the details, so they turned the job 
over to the man on the scene. Now, with staff 
groups [including operations and product re- 
searchers and long range planners] and com- 
puter information systems making it possible 
to routinize previously complex jobs and to 
assimilate more information quickly, manage- 
ment, quite naturally, has started to centralize 


. . . A division executive . . . notes that 
five or six years ago headquarters would say, 
‘Well, what do you fellows plan to do?’ Now, 
headquarters is likely to have a complete de- 
velopment plan, which it has been quietly sell- 
ing to divisions for six months. “They usually 
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take our advice,’ the head of one large manu- 
facturing company’s long-range planning 
groups says of division management.” 

“The renascent ‘hard’ school holds that 
‘permissive’ or ‘participative’ management, 
although based on excellent and democratic 
ideals, just isn’t practicable in the vast ma- 
jority of companies. ... Most companies 
actually are run by the president and a bare 
minimum of other top executives, who, by 
their very nature, are not prone to delegate.” 


Resignation Instigates Study of Commissions 


Regulatory commissions are under investi- 
gation by the Executive branch following a 
75page criticism of their organization and 
processes by Civil Aeronautics Board member 
Louis J]. Hector when he resigned in Septem- 
ber. (Richard E. Mooney, “White House Eyes 
Role of Agencies,” New York Times, Septem- 
ber 21, 1959; Hector, “Memorandum to the 
President: Problems of the CAB and The In- 
dependent Regulatory Commissions,” Septem- 
ber 10, 1959, mimeographed (available from 
the Office of Public Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.).) 

Hector charged that the public is badly 
served by independent commissions because 
policies are not coordinated with other gov- 
ernment actions nor subject “to the general 
policies of the President.” Also, the commis- 
sions are poorly administered, and much of 
their fact-finding inappropriately and inefh- 
ciently follows the methods of judicial ad- 
versary proceedings. The regulated firms are 
badly served because “the agencies are Jong on 
judicial form and short on judicial substance.” 
Both public and industry suffer because the 
commissions make little effort to define their 
policies other than through case-by-case de- 
cisions, and policies often are reversed with- 
out warning. 

Among examples of inefficiency, he cites (1) 
a two-and-a-half year study by an examiner 
preparing a plan of local air service for a 
seven-state area in which no policy had been 
laid down by the board, no communication 
took place between the examiner and the 
board during the study, evidence was collected 
simply by allowing interested parties to volun- 
teer it, and, in the end, the board rewrote the 
decision, spending six more months on the 
job; (2) a similar study in which not only the 
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examiner and the board but also the White 
House developed separate plans (because over- 
seas flights were involved)—all of which took 
five years; (3) the involvement of all commis- 
sion members in petty details of administra- 
tion, despite efforts to centralize administra- 
tion in the chairman, because commissioners, 
often sharply divided on policy, do not trust 
the chairman to be neutral in administering 
it, and because policy is so vague that delega- 
tion of “procedural decisions” is “impossible”; 
and (4) “in almost every case before the CAB, 
every significant conclusion of the examiner 
on important issues is challenged by the losing 
parties, and the appeal procedure to the Board 
covers every aspect of the case—legal, factual 
and policy.” 

As to fairness to interested parties, criteria 
for decisions change unexpectedly and rapidly. 
For example, in decisions on awarding routes 
to carriers, the value of strengthening small 
carriers grew in a series of cases in a single 
year from one of several criteria to almost the 
sole criterion; two years later, the criterion of 
ability to provide better service became the 
telling one—with no announcement of policy 
change intervening. Most striking, board 
members make decisions without fully master- 
ing the relevant evidence, and they do not 
write their own opinions so they never need 
to wrestle with the material before coming to 
a conclusion. The board’s bare conclusion is 
given to staff members with little or no dis- 
cussion; they then rationalize an opinion that 
will withstand an appeal to court. In this 
process, policy is further obfuscated. 

As to coordinating actions with related 
programs: (1) CAB can obligate “large sums 

. with no coordination whatever with the 
Bureau of the Budget, or the President and 
with no prior approval by Congress”’; (2) “new 
fleets of civil jet aircraft . . . were justified by 
the carriers to the Board in part by defense 
considerations. And yet there has been no 
joint planning, no discussions, not even any 
high-level exchange of views between the CAB 
and the Defense establishment on these mat- 
ters”; (3) because of possible danger of execu- 
tive branch influence on CAB, Congress sharply 
criticized CAB’s membership on the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, “the only instrument 
for coordination of civil aviation policy in 
recent years.” 
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CAB (and other commissions) responsibili- 
ties are incompatible. Responsibility for pro- 
moting the industry often conflicts with re- 
sponsibility for regulating the industry. For 
example, “every airline of any size always has 
a case of some kind pending before the 
Board,” so CAB cannot discuss any policy, in- 
cluding its promotional responsibilities, with 
the lines without violating the “strict letter of 
judicial proprieties.” In at least two recent 
cases, industry promotion took precedence: 
when the CAB decided not to investigate loans 
to carriers which, “it was generally agreed” 
might involve a serious problem of illegal con- 
trol or conflicts of interest, because “the in- 
vestigation might have an adverse effect” on 
efforts of the carriers to obtain new financing; 
and when the board “largely nullified” its 
successful policy of undoing interlocking con- 
trols consummated without CAB approval 
“because of what the Board conceives to be 
its promotional responsibilities.” 

Most of these criticisms have been levelled 
against regulatory commissions in the past 
(without arousing White House concern), 
many made recently by James M. Landis, who 
has been a member of three major commis- 
sions, by Professor of Government Louis W. 
Koenig, by Time magazine, and by New York 
Times reporter Anthony Lewis, among others, 
reprinted in a little book, The Independent 
Federal Regulatory Agencies (Leon I. 
Salomon, ed., (H. W. Wilson Co., 1959).) 
Several critics conclude that a major part of 
the solution lies in better appointments, 
Business Week observing that the dilemma of 
whether or not commissioners should mix 
with their clientele cannot be resolved by 
formal code, only by strong appointments who 
cannot be influenced by relationships with 
those whose cases they adjudicate. Hector, 
however, turns the personnel question the 
other way: you will get good people, he asserts, 
only when the job to be done is arranged so a 
man can have pride in doing it. 

Hector proposes an end to commissions, with 
all powers except adjudication transferred 
to Executive agencies and administrative 
courts handling adjudication. Investigation 
and prosecution perhaps should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice instead of 
to the agency handling the related program. 
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He recognizes the difficulty of separating 
policy-making and adjudication but feels it 
can be done, though his observations on the 
failure of both Congress and the commissions 
to set clear policies except via cases and on the 
tight intermixture of general program with 
individual cases seem to argue nay. Both 
Lewis (op. cit.) and the House Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight find the separation 
too difficult. Lewis suggests that a partial solu- 
tion would be to broaden the program focus 
of each commission. The subcommittee sug- 
gests more study of the possibility of separa- 
tion. 

Hector supports his suggestion that a line 
agency replace the commissions by contrasting 
the failure of CAB to solve air safety prob- 
lems, to encourage air cargo, or to coordinate 
civilian-defense air policies with the prompt 
action of the Federal Aviation Agency on 
these programs when Congress passed them to 
FAA. 

The House subcommittee, particularly con- 
cerned about avoiding off-the-record com- 
munication with a commission by interested 
parties to a case, has proposed an ethics code 
prohibiting and punishing this. In addition, 
the subcommittee urged that criminal penal- 
ties be provided for information leaks from 
commissions and that speedy action be re- 
quired on all motions before a commission (or 
the party be allowed to appeal to court), that 
Congress try to clarify the commissions’ goals 
and criteria, and that the President make 
better and nonpolitical appointments. (Inde- 
pendent Regulatory Commissions, House 
Report No. 2711, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., 1959.) 


Scholar's View: Same Criticism, Different Plan 


After a year’s intensive investigation and 
many years’ general study of regulatory com- 
missions, Professor Emmetie S. Redford agrees 
that “there is increasing evidence that they 
may not be discharging effectively the respon- 
sibilities committed to them.” He raises the 
same criticisms as Hector. (National Regula- 
tory Commissions (Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of Maryland, 1959).) 

Like Hector, he sees that “. . . two basic 
features . . . produce many of the problems 
of the regulatory systems’: the need to “give 
specific content” to congressional guides, 
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which are “usually multiple, sometimes an- 
tithetic” and the need to make decisions affect- 
ing particular persons, which therefore must 
“be based on a record made at a public hear- 
ing’”’—in other words, the conflict between the 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial responsi- 
bilities of commissions, particularly due to the 
different procedures appropriate to each. Also 
like Hector, he seeks to separate these proc- 
esses, but in a less radical way and with recog- 
nition that many points still need study. 

Though admitting that it is difficult to 
establish clear standards from the multiple 
guides under which the commissions operate, 
he is less pessimistic than other commentators 
that it can be done by “a group of capable 
commissioners . . . freed from some case work 
and . . . resolved to do some hard thinking.” 
To gain time for policy thinking, perhaps 
commissioners should review decisions of ex- 
aminers (or of boards of examiners) only by 
certiorari (i.e., by themselves selecting cases 
pregnant with policy rather than accepting all 
cases appealed to them). He also suggests that 
a policy staff might be useful. 

Some types of decisions now made through 
the judicial process probably could be made 
more quickly and better using legislative pro- 
cedures, for example rate-making and decid- 
ing the appropriate level of air service for a 
community. Selecting specific airlines to serve 
the community could be made judicially later, 
separating “issues of policy and community 
need from those of private opportunity.” The 
Federal Communications Commission does 
this on some questions. Perhaps “the courts 
will be responsive to the needs of government 
in the jet and atomic age” and approve new 
procedures, he comments. 

To bring commission decisions into “the 
community currents which produce politics” 
and so away from excessive influence by the 
regulated industry, and to coordinate policies 
with related action of other government 
agencies, Redford feels it may not be necessary 
to replace commissions with line agencies, as 
Hector proposed. Why not use the pattern of 
the comptroller of the currency who regulates 
national banks “ ‘under the general directions 
of the Secretary of the Treasury’” or of the 
Federal Maritime Board which is to be 
“ ‘guided by the general policies of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce’?” In this way the President 
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could influence policy without interfering in 
specific cases. Where there is special need for 
coordination, as on foreign and overseas air 
permits, the decision might be left to the 
President with the relevant commissions acting 
only as his advisors. 

Redford warns that lawyers must be in- 
volved in searching for new solutions, because 
“no new lines of inquiry can move far with- 
out their concurring interest. Yet the perspec- 
tive for the new look might more reasonably 
be expected to come from those whose pri- 
mary professional competence is in adminis- 
tration or whose primary interest is in the de- 
velopment of public policy.” 


Evaluating Education for Mature Managers 


“Management is expecting more results 
from supervisor and management develop- 
ment today than it has in many years,” a 
senior member of Esso Standard Oil's Train- 
ing Division wrote after surveying training 
practices of seventeen large organizations in- 
cluding four federal agencies. (George H. 
Dukes, “A Special Study of Supervisory De- 
velopment Practices,” 13 Journal of the Amer- 
ican Society of Training Directors 8-11 (April, 
1959)-) 

But how can we evaluate the results? 

Mr. Dukes’ survey indicates that these 
organizations are tying training more closely 
to the individual's job needs, to abilities 
“which pay off directly in improved job per- 
formance and better operations. . . . The 
practical results management expects are held 
constantly before the trainer and trainee alike 
to stress the need for practical application on 
the job.” 

Greater efforts at evaluation are also being 
made, comparing changes in performance be- 
fore and after training with cost of the pro- 
gram in time, money, and manpower. Measur- 
ing instruments, including tests, interviews, 
appraisal discussions, and performance rat- 
ings, are being developed. Programs are 
audited and rated, too. 


But What of "Broadening" Programs? 

More skeptical of efforts to evaluate execu- 
tive and middle-management training, Ken- 
neth R. Andrews—who has been studying 
business executive development programs for 
three years—writes: “It is possible at present 
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to measure the effectiveness of a training pro- 
gram only when its objectives are very specific, 
ending in measurable skills. ... The best 
management development programs are ven- 
tures in general education. Multiple criteria 
are involved, cause and effect are impossible 
to trace out, and the influence of a university 
program is hard to separate from other en- 
vironmental and developmental factors. Some 
small progress is being made. So far the great 
growth of the executive education movement 
has proceeded not from proof of benefit but 
from the enthusiastic testimony of a majority 
of those undergoing the experience.” (Draft 
chapter for Frank C. Pierson, The Education 
of American Businessmen (McGraw-Hill Co., 
1959):) 

Andrews is talking here about university- 
sponsored programs, which include “42 resi- 
dential broad-coverage programs in general 
management or business administration of 
two weeks or more in length,” including some 
lasting twelve months. In addition, ten liberal 
arts courses for experienced business execu- 
tives have been devised, eight still operating. 
“, . . Neither knowledge nor analytical ability 
as such is the aim so much as an enlargement 
in point of view, as an awakened sense of the 
scope of management competence and _ re- 
sponsibility, and the importance of approach- 
ing every problem from the point of view of 
the organization as a whole. . . .” 

Admitting that “it is possible ... to be 
very skeptical” of a course evaluation by a 
participant, since he generally feels he is ex- 
pected to respond enthusiastically, he recog- 
nizes “the favorable implications of his selec- 
tion,” and he enjoys associating “under 
pleasant circumstances with other men of in- 
telligence, ability, and varied experience,” An- 
drews nevertheless felt (at least at an early 
stage in his study) that perhaps we can learn 
more about the effect of courses from partici- 
pants than from other sources. Though 
“theoretically the most, promising” source of 
evaluation would be colleagues and subordi- 
nates, in at least one part of his study this 
was inconclusive. (“Is Management Training 
Effective?” 35 Harvard Business Review 85-94 
(January-February, 1957) and 63-72 (March- 
April, 1957).) 

Participants believe that all but a few men 
“return to their jobs without being affected at 
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all. Men usually report a high degree of men- 
tal stimulation and significant changes in atti- 
tude toward executive responsibilities and 
other people” and come to “view functional 
problems in the perspective of the company as 
a whole” and see “the responsibilities and 
dignities of management as a profession” and 
“the relation of company to the economy 
and the American business system to the world 
society. . . .” But this “is difficult to trace out 
in terms of changed behavior” and “‘it is dis- 
appointing to researchers and to teachers to 
find so little evidence of visibly changed be- 
havior and to find so little change in efforts 


towards ‘self-development'’. 


Some Course Evaluations 

In his earlier analysis, Andrews studied 
university executive courses for three large 
firms. At Humble Oil Company, the uni- 
versity course is the culmination of man- 
agement training which begins at the first 
supervisory level. As to its effects, most 
participants say that observers should not 
expect to see clear change, though some 
instances are apparent: “men becoming more 
active and confident in management councils, 
calling for more quantitative data, starting 
training conferences with subordinates . . ., 
discussing more freely points of friction with 
people... .” These did not directly affect 
productivity. 

At Westinghouse, there were many ex- 
amples of engineers broadened to managers, 
but since other influences were at work simul- 
taneously with the course—for example, many 
participants were promoted—the direct impact 
of the course could not be ascertained. 

Administration at an Aluminium, Ltd., 
plant in Canada changed sharply after man- 
agement training courses began, but since, at 
the same time, a major reorganization aimed 
at decentralization also took place, the effects 
attributable to the course were blurred. There 
were, however, many examples of better dele- 
gation, some which clearly affected produc- 
tivity, and of better problem solving. 

Among Andrews’ conclusions in 1957 was 
this: “Fortunately, it is possible for manage- 
ment to plan its use of in-company and uni- 
versity executive programs intelligently de- 
spite the unlaid ghost of evaluation. . . . We 


should begin with, stay with, and deal with 
the needs of an executive for formal educa- 
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tional experience as he himself sees those 
needs and as his predecessors in a training 
experience have come to see them.” By finding 
the needs of the individual within the specific 
situation, “we can provide an educational ex- 
perience for executives which will blend im- 
perceptibly into all the influences upon him 
but which will also, in his judgment, and per- 
haps in that of others, enlarge his capacity. To 
prove the quantitative contribution of formal 
education may remain impossible, and finally 
be considered irrelevant.” 


AT&T's Liberal Arts Program 

American Telephone and Telegraph spon- 
sors several liberal arts courses of varying 
length for its executives. From the beginning 
of the first one, a nine-month course organized 
in 1953 by the University of Pennsylvania, the 
firm has tried to evaluate at least the im- 
mediate effects through tests of subject matter 
knowledge, of critical thinking, attitudes and 
values, and temperamental traits, and through 
the participant’s evaluation of the program. 
These tests are administered before and im- 
mediately after training both to participants 
and to a control group of persons not attend- 
ing. 

“. . . Great significance can be attached to 
the aggregate of observed differences consist- 
ently in the same direction. .. .” Specifi- 
cally, those taking the course not only knew 
and understood more about the history of so- 
cial, economic, and political institutions, lit- 
erature, art, ethics, philosophy, and music but 
saw the relationship of this knowledge to 
modern business. Values changed, too, awi 
from economic values toward the aesthetic, 
though participants still felt that profit is the 
primary goal of business. “. . . In areas where 
there is evidence of consistent change in so- 
cial attitudes, the movement is in the direc- 
tion of what is ordinarily construed as ‘liberal- 
ism’” and generally away from “conformity 
in thinking.” 

However, there has been no effort to find 
how long these changes last; furthermore, 
“there is evidence, both from the Evaluation 
Survey and other studies, that attitude changes 
are not readily generalized or easily translated 
into appropriate decision-making or action 
in dealing with particular and especially ego- 
involved situations.” To try to bridge the gap 
between knowledge and attitude on the one 
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hand and action on the other, “integration 
periods” are set aside in the current program 
for relating liberal arts coursework to every- 
day business. 

‘At any rate, the “return to humanistic edu- 
cation” represents “willingness to do some- 
thing concrete in the way of training men in 
the right direction— . . . of freedom from that 
social coercion and those emotional distor- 
tions which are at the very root of ‘creeping 
conformism’ in American life.” (Morris S. 
Viteles, “ ‘Human Relations’ and the ‘Hu- 
manities’ in the Education of Business Lead- 
ers” 12 Personnel Psychology 1 (Spring, 1959).) 


Human Relations Training Effects 

In nearly all training courses from the first 
supervisory level to top management, some 
aspects of human relations are included. Sev- 
eral evaluations of the impact have been at- 
tempted. In 1955, human relations trainers 
were rocked by a study showing that foremen 
who had human relations training ended up 
with less “consideration” for subordinates 
after a time than those who never attended 
the course—as revealed both by the foremen’s 
attitudes and by anonymous questionnaire 
responses of subordinates. Their “considera- 
tion” attitudes immediately following train- 
ing had been significantly raised, but af- 
ter the decline of “consideration” even a 
one-week refresher did not significantly change 
“consideration” scores—if anything, “consid- 
eration” was lower than for those who did not 
take the refresher. The “leadership climate” 
of the plant was found to have much more 
effect than training on human relations. (E. A. 
Fleishman, E. F. Harris, H. E. Burtt, Leader- 
ship and Supervision in Industry (Ohio State 
University, 1955).) 

Some recent evaluations have been more 
sanguine. Role-playing, for instance, was 
judged capable of changing behavior if it 
had “impact,” which occurred when the 
trainee was allowed to criticize his own per- 
formance, when he had adequate feedback, 
and when the course emphasized “‘a particular 
human relations factor in a strong, emotional 
manner,” as when a key element in a situation 
was revealed to a trainee after he had wres- 
tled with the situation and missed the ele- 
ment. Once gained, both the sensitivity to a 
situation and ability to cope with it were 
transferable to different cases. Repetition did 
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not better the effect of a single “impact.” This 
evaluation was based on judges’ analyses of 
participants’ sensitivity and ability to cope, 
revealed by reactions of participants to a case 
study. (C. H. Lawshe, R. A. Bolda, R. L. 
Brune, “Studies in Management Training 
Evaluation, II” 43 Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology 287 (October, 1959).) 


Human Relations Index 

A Human Relations Index has been used 
to measure reactions to several courses. It is 
based on the participant's choice between two 
possible solutions to 50 situations, revealing 
his style of leadership: whether he is oriented 
to (1) rules, (2) technology, (3) individuals, or 
(4) groups. The index is based on the assump- 
tion that style (4) is better than (3) etc. It has 
been validated by independent ratings by two 
clinical psychologists, who used two widely ac- 
cepted psychological tests, as well as by man- 
agement. Participants were asked to choose 
both the “right” solution to each problem and 
the solution they probably would have used 
on the job, differentiating their “ideal” from 
their “actual” leadership style. 

In an early use of this evaluation device in 
1949, the results of a major effort at human 
relations training by a large firm did appear 
to “wash off” after a short time back on the 
job, though the course raised scores immedi- 
ately following the course. This evaluation 
was verified by a second, independent, study 
of the same course. As with the Ohio State 
study (above), the climate to which the super- 
visor returned appeared to affect the retention 
of the training impact. (Charles W. Nelson, 
“A Look at Some of the Basic Organizational 
Forces that Affect Leadership Attitudes and 
May Cause Management Development Courses 
to Fail,” unpublished paper to the Midwest- 
ern Psychological Association, May 9, 1959.) 

Using the Index to evaluate human rela- 
tions training for ten groups at all manage- 
ment levels of a United Air Lines mainte- 
nance base, the average score of the “ideal” 
index (the participant’s view of the right 
thing to do) was shown to be raised sharply 
after the course, slipped back about halfway a 
year later, dropped a little more the next year 
before a second course (but still not as far 
back as at the start), jumped again after the 
second course but not as high as it had been 
after the first course. 
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“Actual” human relation scores (how par- 
ticipants think they would behave) rose 
slightly more than the “ideal” score between 
the pre-course test and the test at the end of 
the first year, slipped back slightly the second 
year but, as with the “ideal” Index, less than 
during the first year after the original course. 
In interviews, 68 of 88 participants reported 
that they had tried out one or more methods 
of democratic leadership discussed in the 
course; several noted their success. Almost all 
reported that the course stimulated more in- 
tensive self-education. 

A later study precipitated out the personal 
characteristics of those who showed the most 
progress toward democratic leadership style 
as revealed by the Index: age 40 or under 
with a great deal of seniority at UAL, 15 or 
more years education, and a hobby of com- 
petitive sports. 


In all, “. . . we in United Air Lines be- 


lieve that it is possible to conduct Human Re- 
lations Training which will be retained by the 
participants over a period of time and not be 
lost. Secondly, we believe it is possible to pre- 
dict which individuals will get the most out 
of such training.” (Kenneth E. Richards, pa- 


per presented to Midwestern Psychological 
Association, May 9, 1959.) 


Undergraduate Business Education 

In comparing executive development needs 
for business executives with those needed in 
government, a recent evaluation of under- 
graduate business administration courses made 
under a Carnegie Corporation grant may be 
relevant: “First . . . it must be said frankly 
that most of these programs are not very 
good. ... Their academic quality is gen- 
erally . . . low from the standpoints of course 
content, of the standard of work demanded of 
students, of the design of the curriculum, of 
the subjects covered in specific courses. . . . 
The huge majority of [business students] take 
little more than a smattering of courses out- 
side business. . . .” (“Education for Business,” 
7 Carnegie Corporation of New York Quar- 
terly 1-3 (October, 1959).) 


Evaluation Work in Progress 
Two major efforts to evaluate executive de- 
velopment courses for government are in 
progress, both Ford Foundation sponsored. 
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Federal administrators (GS-13 and above) who 
participated in the University of Chicago sum- 
mer institutes (two- and four-week sessions) 
and those taking one-night-a-week classes 
(GS-11 and above) will be compared to a con- 
trol group via several tests and the rating of 
superiors and colleagues. A preliminary re- 
port is due in January, the final one in July, 
1960. 

New York University’s new executive pro- 
gram for New York City and surrounding 
local governments also will be evaluated on 
the basis of the knowledge and skills acquired 
by participants and attitude changes as ob- 
served on the job, and the impact of any 
change on the agency's operations. Different 
training arrangements will be compared—one 
full day a week for fifteen weeks, one morning 
a week for thirty weeks, one evening a week 
for thirty weeks, residential conferences for 
six days a week lasting two weeks, non-resi- 
dential conferences for five days a week for 
three weeks, correspondence courses, and a 
home-study program. Composition of groups 
also will be compared—all from-one agency, 
some from many New York City agencies, and 
some from New York City and surrounding 
governmental units. 


Cooperation Grows among 
Government Units 


The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations established September 24 by 
the federal government could be seen as part 
of a trend toward more informal cooperation 
in intergovernmental relations. Efforts to sort 
out activities appropriate for each govern- 
mental unit and to formalize the allocation of 
power and responsibility in law, of course, 
continue, particularly in metropolitan areas. 
But coordination by cooperation instead of 
integration by reorganization seems to be 
winning increased attention and making ap- 
parent progress. 

Preceding the new Advisory Commission 
(and still in existence) was the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee, whose main activity 
has been to plan a shift of programs or parts 
of programs from the federal government to 
the states. Its premise was mistaken, however, 
according to one member: it assumed that 
government in the United States is three dis- 
tinct layers “which can and should function 
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independently of each other.” The three 
levels of government, the critic asserted, are 
irrevocably intertwined. We must ask instead 
“ ‘How can we make the mechanism of inter- 
governmental relations work better?’.”” (Gov- 
ernor Orville L. Freeman, “Needed: A New 
Approach to Federal-State Relations,” printed 
in “To Establish an Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations,” Joint Hearings 
before the House Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee and Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, June 16, 17, 19, and 
22, 1959.) The new Advisory Commission 
seems to be in line with this advice. (While 
several governor-members of the Joint Action 
Committee testified in favor of the Advisory 
Commission, neither the federal nor the state 
co-chairman did.) 

Also symbolic was the successful fight of 
the National Association of County Officials 
to obtain greater representation of counties 
on the commission (from one in the draft bill 
to three in the law). Counties, through NACO, 
are publicly urging their growing importance 
in American government (for example, 
through an Urban County Congress held last 
March) and arguing the value of intergovern- 
mental cooperation (for example, in an edi- 
torial by the executive director, “Massive Co- 
operation,” 24 County Officer 307 (October, 
1959):) 


The Advisory Commission 

The Advisory Commission will be com- 
posed of 26 members, 3 from the federal ex- 
ecutive branch, 6 from Congress, 8 gov- 
ernors, 3 state legislators, 4 mayors, and 3 
private citizens. It is to advise on intergovern- 
mental relationships in existence, planned, 
and to be needed—giving, for example, “criti- 
cal attention to the conditions and controls” 
of federal grants, reviewing “the overall effect 
on the Federal system” of proposed legisla- 
tion, and making recommendations for “a 
more orderly and less competitive fiscal rela- 
tionship between the levels of government. 


Such an Advisory Commission was recom- 
mended ten years ago by the first Hoover 
Commission. Testimony on the bill last spring 
was unanimous in its favor, as was the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
(House Report No. 742, 86th Cong., 1st Sess.) 
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State-Local Relationships 

Representation of local governments on the 
Advisory Commission is another major differ- 
ence from the Joint Action Committee. In the 
hearings on establishing the Commission, 
former Governor Sam H. Jones of Louisiana 
remarked that the battle between states and 
local governments over program control was 
more difficult to resolve and “just as deter- 
mined” as the states rights battle, so a forum 
for discussion of state-local problems “is much 
more important.” 

Part of the state-local battle relates to fed- 
eral-city relations. “. . . This talk . . . that 
we have so much of from the Federal govern- 
ment that the states should help the cities is 
not only completely unrealistic but could be a 
disastrous thing if pursued, because . . . the 
states . . . will not do it . . . and even more 
important, they honestly cannot do it” be- 
cause if they increase state taxes, industries 
will move out. This is the view of Philadel- 
phia’s Mayor Richardson Dilworth at the 
American Municipal Association 1958 con- 
ference, which focused on city-federal rela- 
tions. (Proceedings . . .) Counties also are de- 
claring independence from the states: in 
principle, “counties are no longer merely 
local branches of the state government” in 
relation to urban problems; county home rule 
is a cornerstone. (NACO policy statement.) 

States, nevertheless, are paying more atten- 
tion to local government problems. This year, 
sixteen governors urged legislators to seek 
solutions to metropolitan problems. Eight 
legislatures received research reports on local 
government problems. In California alone, 
six legislative committees have produced sep- 
arate reports on different metropolitan aspects 
in the past three years, and the governor this 
year named a Statewide Commission on Met- 
ropolitan Problems to make a “comprehen- 
sive” study of its urban problems with “a new 
and fresh look” at local government structure. 
(Edmund G. Brown in The Urban County 
Congress (NACO, 1959).) Missouri's legislative 
Joint Committee on Local Government recog- 
nized: “It is true municipal and county gov- 
ernments can exercise local initiative to ex- 
tricate themselves from some difficulties, but 
it is to. . . their state government that they 
must turn for help and guidance in a great 
many more cases,” New York and Alaska ac- 
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cepted that responsibility by forming of- 
fices of local government; Cleveland's Metro- 
politan Services Commission admitted it by 
calling for such a state office. 


Coordination in Metropolitan Areas 

In metropolitan areas, experiments in both 
integration and cooperation are going on—so 
rapidly that the Conference on Metropolitan 
Area Problems is developing an index on 
metropolitan surveys hard on its digest of 
surveys published earlier this year. Five sys- 
tems of coordinating government units in 
metropolitan areas are being attempted: 

Annexation: More than one municipality 
in five over 5,000 population annexed terri- 
tory last year, the second largest area of 
annexation in eleven years. Some of these 
municipalities were acting in advance of met- 
ropolitan problems, but nine of the largest 
dozen annexations were by central cities of 
metropolitan areas. San Diego in particular 
seeks to solve its growth problems by annexa- 
tion and has, having acquired sixty-four 
square miles in the past two years. 

Federation: Dade County (Miami), Florida's 
success last year in beating back efforts to 
cripple its federation-type metropolitan gov- 
ernment has maintained interest in the exper- 
iment. After four years (in 1958), “the princi- 
ple of federation” in Toronto was found by a 
provincial study commission to be a sound 
and practical approach to an acceptable and 
workable solution of the complex problems of 
providing adequate municipal services.” At 
the same time, however, a more skeptical ob- 
server called it far from satisfactory, though 
doubtless an improvement over the completely 
unorganized governmental units that it re- 
placed. (Eric Hardy, Director, Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, “Progress in Toronto,” 47 
National Municipal Review 445 (October, 
1958).) “. .. paperwork ... has obviously 
increased . . . where a single municipality 
would suffice, a two-level system of govern- 
ment is top-heavy and unduly expensive.” 
Representation and tax inequities have not 
been worked out yet, there is still competition 
for industry among municipalities within the 
federation without regard to the best plan 
for the whole area, and there are many serv- 
ices not yet unified, including fire protection, 
health, welfare, and library, which suffer 


“from divided jurisdiction.” Meanwhile, new 
urbanization fringes the federation. Unable 
to assimilate new members, Toronto has re- 
lied on cooperative planning and other activ- 
ities with its suburbs. In all, “major problems 
of organization and financing of municipal 
services” are “unsolved.” But, since “the ob- 
vious remedy—a realistic enlargement of the 
central city’s boundaries—has been withheld 
so long that its application in one stroke 
would be painful . . . Toronto’s half meas- 
ure of progress is bound to look attractive.” 
A combination annexation-federation system, 
the City of Baton Rouge-Parish (County) of 
East Baton Rouge system, now ten years old, 
was declared successful by a 1956 study com- 
mittee, according to the Parish attorney. (The 
Urban County Congress.) 

Contract: Gaining increasing interest in na- 
tional discussion is the “Lakewood” plan, in 
which municipalities establish the level of 
service desired but contract with the county to 
supply it, providing some services themselves. 
Increasingly, governmental units are con- 
tracting for services with each other—cities 
with counties and vice-versa, suburbs with cen- 
tral cities, cities with other cities. After sur- 
veying inter-local cooperative agreements in 
New York, Guthrie Birkhead, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, recommended reorganizing “and even 
broadening” enabling legislation so these de- 
vices can “play an important role in improv- 
ing the status of local governments,” though 
he has some fear that these may be stopgap 
measures which postpone and make more difh- 
cult the reorganization of local units that is 
really needed. (“Interlocal Cooperation in 
New York State” (New York State Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, 1958).) 

Special District: San Francisco appears to 
be using the special district most systemati- 
cally for handling programs which extend 
across local boundaries. Bay area districts han- 
dle air pollution, rapid transit, water and 
sewage, and parks; districts do not all cover 
the same area. Regional planning agencies, a 
type of special district, operate in twenty of 
our largest urban centers, though some can 
only advise. 

Gentlemen’s Agreement: Recognition of a 
mutual problem may be sufficient organizing 
power in lieu of more formal arrangements. 
Most publicized of the completely powerless 
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assemblies probably is the New York Metro- 
politan Regional Council. Initiated by New 
York City, but with such care to avoid dom- 
inance that each participating unit has one 
vote regardless of size, the council has been 
mainly a study and discussion group but is 
now debating its future. A committee headed 
by Wallace S. Sayre, Columbia University, 
proposed that the council be legally instead of 
informally constituted but that it remain ad- 
visory with only a small staff. Luther Gulick 
agreed that executive powers were unneces- 
sary—that when the council defined acceptable 
policies for the region, appropriate agencies 
could be found to implement them. (2 Metro- 
politan Area Problems 3 (January-February, 
1959)-) (New York has temporarily shifted at- 
tention from forms of metropolitan operation 
to prediction of the area’s social, economic, 
and governmental future with the publication 
of the first volumes in a series of studies spon- 
sored by Regional Plan Association.) 

San Francisco Bay area mayors have ini- 
tiated plans for a metropolitan council also, 
but a Los Angeles area study commission, 


which included representatives of cities, the 
county, and citizens, has stalled, apparently 
“due, in part, to city domination . . . and to 
disinterest on the part of the county.” (Stan- 
ley Scott, “Major Metropolitan Studies and 
Action Programs in California” (University 
of California Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, June 17, 1959).) 

Six counties centered on Detroit have scored 
real achievements despite partisan differences 
(two counties Republican, two Democratic, 
two marginal). The Inter-County Committee 
began with a luncheon of three county board 
chairmen; it now consists of committees on 
inter-county relations of all six county boards, 
operating through five program subcommit- 
tees—roads, water, sewage, ports, and recrea- 
tion. Without power to enforce decisions, the 
committee has successfully sponsored state leg- 
islation, initiated highway planning, moved 
forward on an airport plan, and developed a 
water supply program. (Edward Connor, “The 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Inter-County Plan,” 
The Urban County Congress.) 
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Performance Auditing Advocated 


This is a proposal—for discussion—that an 
outside agency regularly audit the operations 
of the executive branch as well as the legality 
of its fund handling. 

Review of budget execution traditionally in- 
volves at least two distinct operations by both 
the executive branch and the legislature: the 
postaudit of expenditure accounts for both 
honesty and legality and the executive's ap- 
praisal of operations usually resulting in an 
annual report. 

The executive studies and appraises his per- 
formance while the operation is going forward 
and to a limited extent after the fact. But he 
is an integral part of the performance and his 
appraisal may not be entirely objective. In- 
deed, this may even be true of politically- 
minded legislatures. The fact is, however, that 
neither the executive nor the legislature 
provides a truly independent, objective ap- 
praisal of administrative program perform- 
ance in an organized fashion. 

An administrative “performance audit” out- 
side of the legislative and executive branches 
could answer many questions. Was the budget 
contract between the executive and the legis- 
lature fulfilled? How did the quality of work 
relate to recognized standards? Was program 
planning accurate? Were public funds intelli- 
gently and prudently spent? How much per- 
formance or work actually took place in each 
budget program? 

It is true that the executive is responsible 
for these questions and with proper manage- 
ment tools can in part soundly reply. But his 
answers, although competently and conscien- 
tiously substantiated, are prepared by the 
performers themselves. It is practically im- 
possible for them to appraise their perform- 
ance objectively just as it was impossible for 
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them to audit their own accounts. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult for the executive, the 
legislature, or the citizens to obtain an un- 
biased appraisal of budget performance except 
what can be observed in an unorganized fashion 
by the citizenry and the legislature, both with 
limited information. 

In performance budgeting, control is not 
by the legislature’s advance judgment of how 
many items of particular cost should go into 
program execution but rather by agreement 
with the program director that, with a 
specified budget, a specified amount of pro- 
gram will be produced. Thus budget execu- 
tion becomes a more important part of the 
cycle, since the mechanical comparison of ex- 
penditures on line items must be replaced by 
the more subjective analysis of what consti- 
tutes program achievements. 

Budget specialists have developed excellent 
devices to estimate budget requirements and 
to administer the budget. Furthermore, the 
quality and honesty of public administration 
is probably at the highest level of excellence 
in history as the result in part of these tech- 
niques. Could not the public administrators 
and legislatures use a further device which 
would go farther than the audit of accounts? 
An independent performance audit would be 
an invaluable citizen’s appraisal both of the 
executive performance and the legislative 
program. 

This is far from a new thought in govern- 
ment. President Eisenhower has repeatedly 
called upon citizen committees to appraise 
policy and administration in certain fields of 
national government. Recently the Mayor of 
St. Louis designated a citizen committee to 
appraise the expenditures pursuant to the 
recent largest bond issue in St. Louis city his- 
tory. Last year, too, Peoria, Illinois invited 
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five personnel directors of local industries to 
evaluate city personnel practices. 

The city manager of any city large or small 
is familiar with the unorganized audit of work 
constantly in progress in his municipality. He 
also knows its immense value to the council 
and the manager. Why not organize it? This 
citizen action can help make public adminis- 
tration more public if organized into an 
independent “performance audit.” The call 
for this improvement in public administration 
should come from public administrators them- 
selves as an advancement in the art of demo- 
cratic administration. 

There are many forms this performance 
audit could take. It is important, however, 
that it be as independent as possible of both 
the executive and legislature. The personnel 
reviewing and appraising the performance 
should not be on the public payroll except for 
actual expenses or fulltime professional per- 
sonnel. 

At the municipal level they could well be 
designated by the city council to represent all 
phases of community life. At the state and 
federal level, they might consist of past 
governors or past presidents acting as a com- 
mittee and supervising fulltime professional 
staffs. All factions should be represented in 
the audit such as were represented on the 
Hoover Commission. The method of appoint- 
ment of the Hoover Commission seems very 
appropriate. Although the cost need not come 
from the government, it should be assumed if 
necessary. 

The fulltime professional staffs would per- 
manently serve under the person or committee 
responsible for the performance audit. They 


probably should have tenure and career status. 
They would have access to all records in the 
government, appraise improvements, establish 
and maintain performance standards, appraise 
actual performance along with performance 
contracts between the legislature and the ex- 
ecutive, and analyze trends in programs and 
performance. Their reports should be pub- 
lished and supplied to the executive, the 
legislature, and the public. In the small city, 
the professional staff could consist of no 
more than one good budget expert. 

While much of this function could be 
served by private taxpayers research organiza- 
tions, their interest has been mainly in cutting 
taxes. 

No professional public administrator should 
be satisfied with a simple independent audit 
of his accounts. Nor can he rely completely on 
unbiased appraisals by his staff who are 
an intimate and integral part of the admin- 
istration itself. The legislature’s involvement 
in the policies and the politics of programs 
does not insure its independent judgment 
of performance or of program costs and 
needs. Along with an independent audit of 
accounts for fidelity and legality there is 
needed a completely independent perform- 
ance audit of the budget expenditures and 
performance after the completion of the 
annual budget execution, primarily to relate 
the budget contract to actual program per- 
formance. 
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Editorial Comment 


in our understanding of public ad- 
ministration depends upon research re- 
sources. These are now in short supply and 
there is no prospect that they will soon be- 
come abundant. Their prudent investment, 
then, is critical. The resources available are 
principally the time and energy of thoughtful 
men and women, both in universities and in 
governments, who are consumed with curiosity 
and qualified by training and experience to 
carry through an inquiry to the point where 
findings are communicated to interested mem- 
bers of the profession. 

Creativity is peculiarly individual, but the 
resources of time and energy can be more 
prudently invested if those who possess them 
are forewarned of avoidable wastes. For this 
kind of investment counseling, editors of pro- 
fessional journals feel a special obligation that 
grows from their special opportunities. Across 
the desks of the editors of this Review pass 
many manuscripts for consideration, books for 
possible review, and other journals that relate 
to public administration. Our delight at the 
distinguished work we are privileged to see is 
qualified by our concern at the frequent mis- 
direction of precious talent. 

Much of the waste reflects inattention to 
Alexis de Tocqueville's counsel that “the art 
of administration is undoubtedly a science, 
and no sciences can be improved if the dis- 
coveries and observations of successive genera- 
tions’’—or, we would add, of successive writers 
—“are not connected together in the order in 
which they occur. One man in the short space 
of his life remarks a fact, another conceives an 
idea; the former invents a means of execution, 
the latter reduces a truth to a formula; and 
mankind gathers the fruits of individual ex- 
perience on its way and gradually forms the 
sciences.” 

Though writing a manuscript is an indi- 
vidual act, it cannot contribute significantly if 
it is isolated from awareness of what others 
have done and how they have done it. Yet 
isolation of effort is surprisingly common. 
Familiar ground is often retread by some who, 
relying on observation alone, are excited to 


PROGRAMING RESEARCH—LINEAR OR CIRCULAR? 


discover a perhaps incisive correlation—which 
has been discussed in text books for several 
years. It is retread by others who, though 
much taken up with study and experiment, 
cut themselves off from whole blocks of signifi- 
cant and relevant contributions and conclude 
by claiming as discoveries what are only 
earlier findings under new names—conclusions 
ready at hand in the deliberately neglected 
portions of public administration literature. 

Particularly regrettable is the serious study 
filled with fascinating data that answers noth- 
ing—because no questions were asked. A man 
imprudently uses his talents if he does not probe 
with genuine curiosity questions both he and 
others recognize as significant for a better 
understanding of administrative processes, 
indeed for a better control of them. Again, he 
must start with others’ work, confirm or dis- 
prove its findings, fill critical gaps, pose new 
questions, or rearrange the priority of old 
questions. What Tocqueville was talking 
about in 1835 we today would call the im- 
perative of making research “additive” or” 
“cumulative” so that the cutting edge is con- 
stantly pressed forward against the critically 
central problems of public administration. A 
feel for the jugular is necessary to identifi- 
cation of these central problems, but even 
such a feel comes partly from identifying and 
questioning the key assumptions of leading 
students of a subject. 

A natural or physical scientist writing of his 
research in a professional journal typically 
starts by summarizing what other scientists 
have done on the same problem, while the 
balance of his article reports his own research 
and indicates in what ways it modifies the 
prior state of knowledge. We may not find the 
style of presentation appropriate to our more 
varied accounts of experienced, observed, and 
speculated-about reality. But by thinking in 
this way, students of public administration 
might make their own research investments 
more productive. 


James W. FEsLer 
Editor-in-Chief 
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